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{OFFICIAL NOTICE. | 


American Gas Institute Invited to Attend the Illinois 
Gas Association Meeting. 
AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE, OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, ) 
31 Nassau St., New York, March 13, 1908. § 
To the Members of the American Gas Institute: I take pleasure in 
notifying the members that a very cordial invitation has been extended 
to the officers and members of the Institute to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Gas Association, to be held in Chicago, March 25th 
and 26th. A. C. HumMpHReEys, President. 











[OFFICIAL NOTICE. } 
Fourth Annual Meeting, Illinois Gas Association. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ) 
East St. Lours, Iuus., March 12, 1908. § 
The fourth annual meeting of the Illinois Gas Association will be 
held in Chicago, Wednesday and Thursday, March 25th and 26th. 
The Auditorium Hotel, which has been selected as headquarters, 
announces the following rates : 


Single room, without bath..... $2 and upwards. 
Double room, vi eaten mS 
Single room, with bath......... 3 oe 
Double room, " nal. a ‘ 


The many good hotels in the vicinity of headquarters assure the 
members in attendance of the best accommodations. 

The following papers have been arranged for presentation at this 
meeting : 


‘*New Business Methods,’ by Mr. C. H. Sidenglanz, Rockford, Ills. 

‘* Retort House Practice,’’ by Mr. W. E. Hartman, Aurora, Ills. 

‘* Office Methods,”’ by Mr. W. J. Achelpohl, Ottawa, Ls. 

‘* Meter Repair Shop Practice,’’ by Mr. C. L. Day, Chicago, Ills. 

‘The Point of View in Advertising Gas,’’ by Mr. D. McJunkin, 
Chicago, Ils. 


It will be seen that the practical idea has not been lost sight of in 
the subjects. Each paper will follow the subject ‘‘from the ground 
up,’’ in a manner similar to Mr. Battin’s treatment of ‘‘ Water Gas 
Practice ’’ at the Peoria meeting. 

The Committee on Arrangements and Entertainment have not defi- 
nitely decided on their plans, but the members may be assured that 
everything will be carefully planned for their comfort and pleasure. 

The Executive Committee feels that, in the programme presented 
for this meeting, it has provided the material for as interesting 
and instructive a meeting as was ever held in an Association of this 
kind, and that the record meeting of the Illinois Gas Association is 
assured, 

The Peoria meeting was one to be proud of, and for the Chicago 
meeting let every member plan to be in attendance, ready to do his 
share to make the 1908 meeting an enthusiastic, record-bregiaagsud- 
cess, 
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Will you kindly forward to the Secretary at once any questions} Brown patent grab buckets for handling coal, coke ashes, and () 
that you wish to have answered, or any suggestions in regard to the | like. Write to them for a copy of it and we will guarantee that 


meeting? 


— 


ne 
Ol 


will examine it carefully and then file it where it may easily be re 


Decide to-day not to miss it then reserve your hotel accommodations. | ferred to. 


Applications may be had of the Secretary. Boost the membership. 
C. H. QUACKENBUSH, Secretary. 











BRIEFLY TOLD. 


i 


THE FourTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS GAS ASSOCIATION.— 
The current official notice of Secretary Quackenbush, respecting the 
meeting in Chicago this week of the Illinois Gas Association, leaves 
little to be said in the matter of preliminaries. From these, as put 
forward by him, one would be a poor prognosticator who ventured 
the opinion that the meeting is not to be a thoroughly good one in every 
respect. In any event, it is certain that the executives have done their 
part well in arranging for the sessions, and the best reward that can 
come to them in return for their activity is an attendance exceeding 
that of the former sessions of this go-ahead Association. The social 
arrangements have been planned on a scale commensurate with the 
thought or knowledge that the attendance will be large. These in- 
clude a banquet, to be spread in the Auditorium new hall the evening 
of the 26th. In accordance with the resolution adopted at the last 
meeting, all entertainment now and hereafter is to be paid for out of 
a contribution from those who share therein. The estimate for this 
year’s entertaining is put at the reasonable sum of $5 per likely 
attendant, and those who assent can, to acertainty, to use the homely 
phrase of this and other times, surely count on having their money's 
worth. Another important thing that is to engage the attention of the 
Association relates to a rearrangement of its membership divisions. 
Perhaps this can be best explained by quoting from Secretary Quack- 
enbush’s circular, dated the 7th inst.: ‘** * * At this meeting 
there will be introduced, for the vote of the Association, a resolution 
providing a new class of membership in the Association for men en- 
gaged in gas engineering consulting work, with headquarters in the 
territory covered by the Association, and such men in the gas supply 
industry doing business in the territory covered by the Association. 
Heretofore membership has been vested in the gas companies and 
their officers in the State of Illinois. The resolution as proposed will 
allow a membership in the Association for those men who are so 
closely allied with the present membership of the Association, and so 
necessary to the success of the gas industry.”’ 





Two EXCELLENT SECTION MEETINGS OF THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEER- 
ING SociETy.—Two more excellent sessions of this Society have been 
held the current month. The first was that of the New York Section, 
which was held in the United Engineering Societies’ Building the 
night of the 12th. The paper was by Mr. E. L. Elliott, whose com- 
ments on ‘‘ The Relation of Illuminating Engineering to Architecture 
from the Engineer’s Standpoint,”’ were quite to the point—most of 
Mr. Elliott’s ways of putting matters are usually so. This paper was 
in reality supplementary of one submitted at the December meeting. 
There can be little doubt that the divergence of opinion on the matters 
discussed will for a long time be marked as between architects and 
illuminers ; but it is well to know that a beginning, and a good one, 
is on for the defining of the relative status. Mr. Elliott’s paper is 
surely a practical one. The attendance at the session was more than 
fair and the discussion was brisker than it was prolonged. 

The meeting of the New England Section of the Society was held in 
the Auditorium of the Edison Building, Boylston street, Boston, the 
evening of the 17th, with a good attendance despite the weather. 
Doctor Myles Standish was the speaker of the evening, and he dis- 
coursed with much freedom and a volume of originality on ‘‘Artificial 
Illumination from a Physiological Point of View.’’ Of course his views 
were differed with by many, but in the main he rather fully held his 
own in the discussion. The vote upon the proposition to change the 
meeting time to a positively fixed day was taken, but we have not 
been advised of the official count. However, the only difference that 
existed was as to whether or not the second Tuesday of each month 
should be named, or the third Tuesday. 





CURRENT COMMENT. 
THE Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, of Cleveland, O., has 
just sent ont a beautifully. gotten up circular-pamphlet descriptive of 





THE comparative statement of sendout, for February last as ¢:1 
pared with February, 1907, compiled by the Child-Hulswit Compxiiy, 
and referring to seven of its gas properties, shows a good gain «|| 
along the line. The gain, however, in one of them (Chattanoog:: js 
really marvellous, in that it figures out at virtually 26) per cert, 
Surely, that reveals good management. 


THE American Society of Mechanical Engineers, having determi ed 
to enlarge and develop the scope and way of its printed publications, 
is to be congratulated on having secured the services of Mr. Lester G. 
French, well known tothe literary world from his long service on the 
editorial staff of ‘‘ Machinery.”’ 


AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Southwestern 
Electrical and Gas Association, held in Dallas, Tex., the 4th inst., it 
was ordered that the next meeting of the Association should be held 
in El Paso, May 7, 8 and 9. It was also decided to select the Hote! st. 
Regis as headquarters. We shall give all the preliminaries in proper 
time. 








Minutes to the Memory of Dr. Wilkinson, Adopted by the 
Society of Gas Lighting. 


———— 


The following resolutions respecting the late Dr. Wilkinson were 
passed at the last regular meeting of the Society of Gas Lighting : 


To the Society of Gas Lighting : 

We, your Committee, appointed at the last regular meeting of the 
Society to report on the demise of our old and valued associate and 
friend, Dr. Asa Williams Wilkinson, beg to submit the following re 
port : 


He died suddenly, from acute indigestion, at the Hoffman House, 

New York city, at 5:30 p.m. Saturday, January 25th. The Doctor 
was a descendant of John Hopkins and Asa Williams, both of whom 
were well-known and prominent in the early history of our coun- 
try. 

He was born near Cayuga Lake, N. Y., in 1833, his parents im 

migrating at that time from Rhode Island. In early life he studied 
medicine with a country doctor, and afterward studied at Brown 
University, and later graduated from the New York Medical College. 
taking his degree in 1855. He then became an interne at the Cit) 

Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, New York, going from there to Ran 

dall’s Island, to assume medical charge of the juvenile wards. He 
left there to establish an oil of vitriol factory at Buffalo, N. Y., bu 
soon returned to become an assistant to Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, «i 
the New York Medical College. 

In 1860, when Bellevue Medical College was established, he was 
prominent in designing the buildings and in the general arrangeieu! 
of the classes and apparatus. In 1866 he accepted a call as Assistant 
to Prof. Doremus, at the College of the City of New York ani re 
tained that position for 20 years. 

In 1866 Dr. Wilkinson became interested in the manufacture of 
oxygen gas and made improvements in the carburetting of illum inat- 
ing gas, enabling it to be burned in conjunction with the oxygen fed 
by a separate pipe to the burner. Later he conducted the chemical 
engineering of carburetted water gas manufacture, which was iitro 
duced into this country by M. Tessiedu Motay. In the early eig)ities 
he became chemist for the New York Mutual Gas Light Company, 
which position he held to the time of his death. In the nineties he 
was appointed chemist to the Equitable Gas Light Company, of Nev 
York city, and held that position until the consolidation of the ly 
Companies. During his connection with the Mutual Compan» le 
obtained patents for manufacturing gas from wood, which proces 
was used for several years. Later he took out numerous patent: for 
manufacturing carburetted water gas. 

It is owing largely to the Wilkinson process that the Mutual (on 
pany is in so prosperous condition to-day. He was a man well versed 
in matters of the day, an unusually interesting and instructive (0! 
versationalist, and of a gentle and pleasant personality. He will be 
missed by his associates both here and elsewhere. 


Watrer A. ALLEN, . 
“ ARTHUR H. Eu.io1T, > Commitice 
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Manufacture of Gas for Balloons. 





A paper prepared and read by Mr. H. C. Crarts, at the Thirty-|°. 
eighth Meeting, New England Association of Gas Engineers. | 


From an early period in the history of the gas industry it has been 
the custom of local plants to supply gas at occasional intervals for the 
inflation of balloons for exhibition purposes, the gas supplied under 
these conditionsjbeing the same as that furnished for general con- 
sumption and usually without special preparation for the particular 
use for which it was required. 

Within the past 2 or 3 years, however, the activity that has been 
shown by inventors in their attempts to produce an air ship for aerial 
navigation, the experiments of scientists upon meteorological pheno- 
mena, the formation of Aero Clubs both in this country and abroad, 
and the advent of ballooning as a distinct sport have combined to in- 
crease the interest in ascensions of this nature to a marked degree. 
During this time a large number, probably the majority, of ascensions 
that have taken place in New England, have been made from Pitts- 
field, and as a specially prepared gas has been furnished for the pur- 
pose, a brief statement of the arrangements which we have for filling 
the balloons and the methods used in making the gas may be of some 
interest to the members of this Association. 

The ascensions have been made under the auspices and authority of 
the Aero Club of America, whose rules require that all ascensions 
shall be conducted by duly licensed pilots of the Club--the license 
being issued only after satisfactory proof has been given of ability to 
manage a balloon and not until at least 10 ascensions have been made, 
one of these alone and one at night. 

The balloons used have varied in size from the smallest, with a 
capacity of 18,000 cubic feet and carrying one passenger, to the larg- 
est, holding 77,000 cubic feet ; this latter, the ‘‘ All-America,” making 
an ascensi»n on‘November 26, 1907, with 7 passengers and landing 
near Concord, N. H., a distance by air line of about 150 miles. 

The balloons are usually round in shape, made of cotton, linen or 
silk material and constructed from comparatively small pieces stitched 
together with seams running both vertically and horizontally, the 
whole being treated and heavily coated with special varnishes mak- 
ing them practically gas tight. When finished, two circular openings 
are left, one at the extreme top and one at the bottom, the latter be- 
ing used to make the connection for filling, while to the upper open- 
ing is attached the valve from which the gas is released when neces- 
sary. This valve is a ring of wood with two semi-circular doors 
opening into the balloon and held closed with heavy elastie cords 
which pass to the top of a framework above the valve; to the un- 
derside of these doors a cord is attached which passes down through 
the center of the balloon, through the lower opening and into the 
basket, from which point it is easily operated. 

For emergency use a rip-cord is provided ; when made, the balloon 
is split for a part of its length from the valve downward and resewed 
with an insert piece so arranged that a pull from its top by means of 
the rip-cord, which also runs to the basket, will cause the rip sheet 
to peel off inside, thus deflating the balloon very rapidly. This is 
only used in case of extreme need. 

The balloon is spread out flat upon the field, valves and ropes care- 
fully placed and adjusted and the envelope covered with a cordage 
netting, the upper portion having an opening so arranged that it will 
fit closely about the valve ring to which it is fastened by leather 
straps. This netting is shaped for the balloon, the lower portion be- 
ing gradually gathered together and attached to heavier ropes called 
‘leader cords,’ which in turn are to be fastened to a wooden ring 
from which the basket for the passengers is attached. 

When everything is in readiness for filling, a large number of sand 
bags are attached to the netting by means of hooks with which the 
bags are provided and these are lowered from mesh to mesh in the 
netting as the balloon is gradually inflated. When entirely filled 
with gas, the balloon is allowed to rise a short distance from the 
ground, the basket is attached and bags filled with carefully screened 
sand are placed in the basket in excess of the amount that can actually 
be lifted ; these are then removed one by one until the balloon is in 
an exact state of equilibrium when the removal of a very small ad- 
ditional amount will allow the whole to slowly rise. Our arrange- 
ments for filling balloons at Pittsfield are as follows: 

The balloon field, or ‘‘Aero Park” as it is called, is a large, level 
tract of land, adjacent to and a part of our works property ; this field 
is located in close proximity to a holder of 125,000 feet capacity, 
ordinarily used as a water gas relief holder, but used at times of as- 
censions for the storage of balloon gas as made, From this holder 








an 8-inch pipe has been laid to a convenient point upon the field, the 
gas being controlled by a wheel valve at its extreme end, the connec- 
tions between this pipe and the balloon being made by a flexible tube 
of about the same size. 

This holder gives a pressure of about 4 inches and the actual deliv- 
ery of gas is approximately 1,000 cubic feet per minute - no blower 
being used. For balloon purposes, the principal requirement in a gas 
is that it shall be as light as possible; namely, have a low specific 
gravity. Hydrogen gas with a specific gravity of .0692 is best adapted 
for this use, but on account of its expense and the difficulty of manu- 
facture in large quantities is seldom used for balloons of this type. 
The gas supplied by local city plants for the purpose consists of a lean 
ccval gas of low gravity. 

At Pittsfield our usual commercial gas for general use is a mixture 
of coal and water gas, in the proportion of about } of the former to 4 
of the latter —the specific gravity of this mixed gas averages about 
.530, while the component parts average about .665 for the water gas 
and about .460 for the coal gas. As compared with our total output, 
the amount of gas made for balloon purposes is very small, and for 
this reason, while special precautions are taken to insure a gas of 
suitable gravity, no radical changes in the usual method of manu- 
facture can be made. Care is taken that the purifiers, meter, pipes 
and holder are thoroughly purged from water gas, the heats in the 
benches are carried as high as practicable, somewhat smaller charges 
than usual are made, and the period of carbonization increased from 
4 hours to 55 or 6 hours. The gas is thoroughly purified, the impuri- 
ties in coal gas being all of a comparatively high gravity, and one of 
the purifiers is used as a lime box for the removal of carbonic acid. 

Gravity observations at the outlet of the meter are taken and re- 
corded every 30 minutes while the gas is being made, and observations 
of samples of the average gas in the holder are made at the time of 
filling the balloon from which the theoretical lifting power of the gas 
is deduced and compared with the weight actually lifted. 

The reasons for these modifications in the usual method of manu- 
facture are at once apparent. The increase of heat results in an in- 
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crease of gaseous products and a change in their character, the differ 
ent products obtained at higher temperatures being the result of the 
further decomposition and splitting up of the primary products of the 
carbonization. As these gases pass through the surrounding mass of 
incandescent coke, and along the heated upper portion of the retort, 
they decompose in various ways, producing other hydrocarbons and 
free hydrogen, and depositing carbon on the walls of the retort and in 
the pores of the coke ; the decrease in the size of charges making this 
decomposition more complete from the fact that the retorts are cooled 
to a lesser extent by the fresh charge and that a larger surface of the 
heated retort is presented to the gases evolved. The composition and 
gravity of the gas also vary greatly as the carbonization of the charge 
progresses and show a constant change from the beginning to the end 
of the carbonizing period. 

In connection with our manufacture of balloon gas, no analyses of 
the gas were made to determine these changes; but the following 
table, prepared by Charles Hunt in 1894, is of interest in this connec- 
tion and is, therefore, given : 

Time After Commencement of Carbonization. 


10 1 Hour, 3 Hours, 5 Hours. 
Minutes. 30 Minutes. 25 Minutes. 3) Minutes. 
SE. 38.33 52.68 67.12 
Sere | 44.03 33.54 22.58 


Hydrocarbons............ 10.62 5.98 3.04 1.79 
Carbonic oxide..... ..... 6.19 5.68 6.21 6.12 

+: _ rr: | 2 09 1.49 1.50 
Sulphuretted hydrogen... 1.30 1.42 0.49 0.11 
a AE wre 2.47 2.55 0.78 








100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
From this table it will be seen that the proportion of hydrogen con- 
tinually increases while that of the methane and other hydrocarbons 
continually decrease ; the result being, as would be expected, a con- 
stant decrease in the specific gravity of the gas. The changes in the 
specific gravity of the gas are shown more clearly by the following 
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charts made from actual observation while balloon gas was being 
manufactured. These charts are made from a large number of ob 
servations and are selected as showing the results by three differen! 
modes of charging. The variation on Chart No. 1 being the regular 
4-hour charge, one-half the retorts being charged every 2 hours, thie 
fluctuations between the high and low points are comparatively smal. 

Chart No. 2 shows the variations with 6-hour charges, one-half the 
retorts being charged every 3 hours, and naturally causes a wider 
variation and a lower average gravity. 

Chart No. 3 differs from the others in that all the retorts are charged 
together, or as rapidly as possible, and shows more clearly the actual! 
changes which take place from the beginning to the end of the charge 
in each retort, and results in a wide variation, the beginning of thie 
charge giving off gas with a specific gravity of .505 and constantly 
decreasing during the period of carbonization until at the end the gus 
has reached a specific gravity of .320. 

It will be noted in all these charts that no manifest change in tlic 
gravity is noticed until some 45 or 50 minutes after the retorts hav: 
been charged, this being the time required for the gas to pass throug!) 
the works to the outlet of the meter where the observations are made. 
The average gravity obtained from the results on Chart No. 1 wis 
.432; on Chart No. 2, .397; on Chart No. 3, .417. 

The lifting power of the gas is determined entirely by its speci!'« 
gravity, or, in other words, by the comparative weight of the volun: 
of gas required to fill the balloon and the weight of an equal volun 
of air. The balloon will be at equilibrium when its own weight, wit! 
all its appurtenances, passengers and ballast are equal to the volun 
of air displaced by it, and will rise when any of this weight is remove. 


ascension of the balloon, ‘‘ Stevens 21,’’ which has an actual capacity 
of 36,300 cubic feet. One thousand cubic feet of air weighs 76,357 
pounds, and 36,300 cubic feet of air weighs, therefore, 2,771 pound:. 





The same amount of gas with a specific gravity of .417 weighs, 1,1°° 
‘ 


As illustrating this, the gas made by Chart No. 3 was used for a1 __/ 
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pounds, and the difference between these, or 1,616 pounds, represents 
ile theoretical lifting power or weight that can be carried, or upon a 
nit basis, a lifting power of 44.5 pounds per 1,000 feet. The actual 
‘eights taken at this ascension were : 











Balloon, basket and apparatus ........... 693 pounds. 
Weight of passengers................ iim ee 
iia rn sae ns doy meen ote aan 
1,613 2 
The Disposal of 


Coal Tar. 


oo 
A paper prepared by CAkRROLL MILLER, C.E., Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, New England Association of Gas 
Engineers. | 
The object of this article is to illustrate, in a condensed form, the 
value of tar as a by-product to both the gas and coke industries. The 
number of products which can be manufactured from coal tar, and 
the uses that may be made of them, being so numerous, the mention- 
ing of a few of the most common will, I think, serve the purpose. A 
visit to the Connellsville coke region, where the enormous waste of 
by-products in the bee-hive ovens is forcibly brought to one’s notice, 
lirst suggested the writing of this paper, as there is but little doubt of 
a plentiful market for gas and ammonia, but that for tar is questioned 
by many. The following would seem to show that there is an in- 
creasing demand for tar in this country : 
TABLE I.—Value of Crude Coal Tur and Pitch Imported into the 
United States.' 


RRs one Bou, ny ME ooh orineana tec cee $86,000 
et ed otk tations be eS tech coc 139,000 
a ee Pe eee ee hay pee 83,000 
| it cae eee lee ia ae 115,000 
A a Re alg 2 es a RP 97,000 


From 50 per cent. to 70 per cent. of the above came from England 
and substantially all the remainder from Canada. 


TABLE II.— Value of Imports for Year Ending June 30, 1906.* 
Colors and dyes, and all preparations of coal 


ear ee ema)... wo 00s sienwsesce’s . $6,928,000 
Naphthaline and creosote are included in this classification. The 
larger proportion of the dyes, etc., is brought from Germany. These 


imports have been increasing for the past 5 years. The latest report, 
which I have, of the Department of Agriculture gives for the produc- 
tion for 1904 in United States. 








TaBLe III. 
Gallo s. Value. 
Coal tar produced in gas works.. 67,515,000 $2,064,000 
ee = we ** ++ 23,074,000 552,000 
90,589,000 $2,615,000 





The demand for pitch and creosote, the largest products of distilla- 
tion, seems to be increasing considerably ; the former notably for 
briquette (patent fuel) making and the latter for preserving timber. 
When in Europe, during 1907, I was informed that the manufacture 
of briquettes is advancing rapidly. I noticed that many railways in 
France and Germany use this class of fuel. The growing demand 
ior creosote may best be illustrated by quotations as below : 


Mr. Henry Grinnell, Assistant Forest Inspector, says,* ‘‘ The extra- 
ordinary increase in the use of the telephone and telegraph during 
the last few years, combined with the fast diminishing supply of 
timber used in pole-line construction, has led the telephone and 
'clegraph companies to take great interest in experiments to find the 
best and most practical method for increasing the length of service of 
poles and cross-arms.”’ 

The same author says: ‘‘The scarcity of timber suitable for tele- 
phone and telegraph poles has of late assumed serious proportions. 
‘o the users of poles, therefore, the question of how best to meet this 
‘ \uation is of first importance. * * * There are needed each year 

ore than 2,650,000 poles.’’ (U.S. Forest Service, Circular 103.) 

Messrs. A. L. Dean and Ernest Bateman, Experts, Forest Service, 

rite: ‘* Timber preservation is playing an increasingly important 

‘le in the conservation of our national forest resources, and on this 

‘count the preservation experiments conducted by the Forest Ser- 

ice are becoming a more and more important part of the work of the 

‘rvice.” (U.S. Forest Service, Circular 80.) 

According to the Engineering Néws (January 23, 1908) 102,834,040 





1. “ Report of Department of Commerce ‘and Labor.” 2 
-. “ Report of Department of Commerce and Labor.” 
3. * Prolonging the Life of Telephone Poles ” Year Book, Dept Agriculture, 1905. 





ties were purchased in 1906 by electric and steam railways. Of this - 
number only about 12 per cent. were treated. 
Trautwine (‘‘Engineer’s Pocket Book ’’) gives the life of untreated 
ties at from 5 to 9 years. He says that creosoted ties have remained 
sound after 22 years. Lunge (‘‘Coal Tar and Ammonia’), writes ; 
‘* Numerous specimens of creosoted timber which have been found to 
be perfectly sound after being used as railway sleepers, fencing, etc., 
for periods varying from 16 to 32 years. * * *.” 
The Department of Commerce and Labor states that 37,490,067,000 
feet B. M. of lumber were handled by sawmills during 1906. By 
glancing at the above figures a fair idea may be had of the prospec- 
tive demand for creosote, as this substance has proved to be the best 
for timber preserving, although crude tar is also successfully used. I 
have dwelt on this subject at some length for, aside from its interest 
to coal tar producers, it is of extreme importance to many other in- 
dustries. 

TABLE IV.— Uses of Crude Tar. 
1, Paint; fuel; 3, making and repairing roads; 4, preserving 
timber ; 5, manufacture of roofing felt ; 6, manufacture of lampblack ; 
7, gas making. 
Dist:lling.—As the subject of distilling and refining tar is an ex- 
tremely broad and lengthy one, I can here only touch on generalities 
and will include but one purified product - naphthaline. 


2 


9 


TaBLE V.—Simple Fractions of Distillation. 
1, Ammoniacal liquor; 2, light oil, including first runnings; 3, 
middle oil; 4, heavy oil; 5, anthracene ; 6, pitch. 
The products for sale will be: 


TABLE VI. 

1, ammoniacal liquor; 2, light oil; 3, creosote, from 3, 4 and 5, in 
Table 5; 4, naphthaline, from 3 and 4 in Table 5; 5, pitch. 

1. The ammoniacal liquor is disposed of in the usual way. It 
might be here noted that sulphate of ammonia is manufactured at 
many gas and coke oven plants in Europe, at some of which the 
sulphuric acid is made from spent oxide. 


TABLE VII. 
2. Light oil. 


Uses.—Illuminating ; enriching gas; mixing with pitch to make 
varnishes ; mixing with anthracine oil to prevent the absorption of 
illuminants when washing gas to remove naphthaline—usually, how- 
ever, light oil is rectified to make benzol and naphtha; production of 


aniline. 
TABLE VIII. 
3. Creosote. 


Uses.— Gas making ; varnish making; to soften hard pitch; anti- 
septic ; preserving timber. 

When carbolic acid is extracted from middle oil, the residue is added 
tothe creosote. Pyridine bases, which are used for denaturing alcohol, 
may be obtained from middle oil. Anthracine oil is used for extract- 
ing benzol from gas. Pure anthracine is obtained from the anthracine 


fraction. 
TABLE IX. 
4. Naphthaline. 


Uses.—Color making; making 
and light. 


9 


“ce 


moth balls;’’ burning for fuel 


TABLE X. 

5. Pitch. 

Uses.—Manufacture of briquettes (patent fuel) ; making varnish ; 
roofing ; roofing felt; making asphalt; road making and repairing ; 
making lampblack ; making coke, gas, etc. 

An ordinary retort house tar will yield on distillation per ton 
(2,240 pounds) about 220 gallons. 


TABLE XII. 
Ammoniacal liquor............-.-. 5 gallons 
je PRE Peer Or Car eee ee Se 
COGNNOD vc cnsaseecnauwiaveracsacs a 
Pure naphthaline ........... 90 pounds 
PG hoc We nna ha'e 040 biae ceendswwne 1,350 “ 


The proportion of these products may vary considerably, depending 
on the temperature at which the coal is carbonized, the character of 
the coal, ete. Coke oven tar may give about the same amounts of 
products as the above, but usfally the percentage of pitch is less. 
Coke oven tar contains but a small amount of carbolic acid. In ap- 
pearance, tar from vertical retorts is similar to that from coke ovens. 
At a gas plant which I recently established in Japan, tar stills were 
built because of the small market for crude tar. The plant consists 








of two 10-ton stills, oil settling tanks, etc., of the same capacity, and 
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a naphthaline refinery about four times the capacity of the tar stills. 
The latter was built larger on account of crude naphthaline being ob 
tained from other sources. With the distilling of only 5 or 6 tons of 
tar per day the profit amounts to from $12.30 to $15.70 per ton of tar 
used, which is equivalent to 54 cents to 7 cents per gallon. The con- 
ditions in Japan are, of course, very different from those in the United 
States. However, at the present market prices of tar products, it 
would appear that a good income can be made from distilling tar at 
gas works in this country, the profit depending mainly on local con- 
ditions, the amount of tar available and the products manufactured. 
This paper has been put together very hurriedly, as I had no idea, 
until last week, of presenting it at this meeting. Had I had more 
time at my disposal other matter would have been included. How- 
ever, I trust that these few fundamental remarks on the distillation 
of tar may have the effect of bringing forth some discussion here, and 
possibly papers at future Association meetings on a subject which, to 


my mind, is not receiving the attention that it deserves from our gas 
engineers. 








Illuminating Engineering. 


MP I cal 
[Prepared for the JouRNaL by Mr. H. Tuurston Owens. } 

University students are receiving instruction in the engineering of 
illumination in proportion to the general interest which is now being 
taken in the subject. 

At Columbia University the course in electrical engineering, 
through the efforts of Prof. Seaver, now includes illuminometry as 
well as photometry. 

As an evidence of the general interest in the subject a meeting, held 
the evening of March 6th, under the auspices of the Electrical Engin- 
eering Society of Columbia University, was devoted to illuminating 
engineering. 

The Society was fortunate in having so eminent an authority as Dr. 
C. H. Sharp address it. As Dr. Sharp is a past-President of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and as his work in connection 
with the electrical testing laboratories of New York city is so well 
known, it is in no sense needful to make further reference to or com- 
ment on his ability to speak by the book. 

In his opening remarks Dr. Sharp spoke briefly about the great ad- 
vances, in the past few years, respecting the efficiency of our light 
sources, both gas and electric, calling particular attention to the fact 
that the inverted mantle gas lamp had again saved the day for the 
gas man. 

Slides were thrown giving diagrams depicting graphically the rela- 
tive values of the ordinary carbon, metallized filament, tantalum and 
tungsten lamps. The subject of illumination was then taken up, show- 
ing the methods of calculating and measuring it, and the foot candle 
and its various applications to horizontal and normal illumination 
were clearly expounded. 

To illustrate the various types of globes and reflectors, slides were 
shown, giving in great detail the tests made in the auditorium of the 
New York Edison Company on West 28th street, where a number of 
different types of illuminants were installed for that purpose. 

The results were particularly valuable in showing what a large in- 
crease in efficiency was possible by the proper selection and location 
of the units. The range in efficiency in this case being from 21 to 88 
per cent., or, in other words, one system was over 4 times as efficient 
as another. The subject of intrinsic brilliancy and the effect of light 
upon the eye concluded the address. 

In the discussion, Prof. Parker, of helium lamp fame, called at- 
tention to the colors of the different lamps, stating that, owing to its 
white light, the tungsten lamp had an additional advantage over the 
old carbon lamp which amounted to 30 per cént. ; that is, it was 4 in- 
stead of 3 times as efficient. 

He also called attention to the fact that the actinic rays were much 
more harmful to the eye than the intrinsic brilliancy of a light source, 
citing as an example eye trouble which he had experienced, owing 
to the happening that in his experiments light rays rich in the ultra- 
violet had reached his eyes, the light being filtered through quartz. 
Quartz does not absorb these rays, and he found that, by substituting 
glass, the trouble ceased. He further stated that he had experienced 
no ill effect from intrinsic brilliancy, as he was accustomed to look 
at helium at a temperature which reached 2,100°. C. 

Prof, Seaver made a number of telling observations, among which 
was the fact that city contracts for electric lights called for so many 


The writer wishes to call particular attention to the fact that thi 
meeting was held by an electrical society. In view of the fact tha 
gas companies have to contend with obstacles within their own rank. 
as well as the competition of their aggressive competitors, it is to b 
hoped that they will take advantage of the knowledge that a larg 
amount of practical data is now available from the proceedings of t) 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 

One of the principal obstacles within their own ranks is found i: 
many combination companies, where the decided tendency is to sell ga: 
for power and electricity for light. 








The Construction and Costs of a Concrete Gasholder 
Tank. 


<sanialaliniaitins 
[A paper prepared by Mr. E. Faita, of Runcorn, England, for the las: 
meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers. | 
At the request of the Hon. Secretary, the writer has pleasure in pre 
senting for your consideration details of the construction and costs o! 
a concrete gasholder tank at the works of the Runcorn Gas Company. 
The tank is entirely of concrete, 106 feet diameter by 30 feet deep, 
from the rest stones to the topof the wall. The wall is 2 feet 3 inches 
in thickness throughout, with 12 piers of 5 feet by 4 feet. The tank is 
in the solid ground to an average depth of 20 feet, and is supported 
with an embankment above ground level. The inside of the tank is 
faced with cement rendering j-inch thick. A 2-lift Gadd and Mason 
holder of 497,000 cubic feet capacity has been erected in the tank, 
which has been filled with water for some weeks, and is water-tight. 
The construction was spread over a period of 3 years, and was done 
during the slack seasons by the regular men on the works. The work 
ceased for the winter when the men were required for their ordinary 
duties. The site was an old clay pit adjoining an existing gasholder. 
The surface of the ground was very uneven, and had a rise of 1 in 
17 from north to south. The ground was known to be of a very 
firm character, having about 6 feet of clay on the surface over mar! 
of varying depth up to 10 feet, with shale below to the level of the 
foundation. Sand was found in large quantities, but only gave 
trouble on the northeast side, where extra depth had to be provided 
for the inlet and outlet pipe recess, and on the south side, where large 
pockets of red moulding sand were found. 

The method adopted in excavation was to make an annular cutting 
of the required radius, 2 feet 3 inches wide, of an average depth of 20 
feet, with the necessary provision for the 12 piers. This cutting, 
when completed, formed the mold for the concrete; the ground on 
the inside being removed at a later stage, as will be described. The 
cutting was made in three sections, each being filled with concrete to 
the ground level before proceeding to excavate the next. It was onl) 
where sand was found that much strutting was required ; but in bad 
weather precautions were taken to prevent the clay at the tep becom 
ing loosened and fallingin. The whole of the ground on the founda 
tion level was very firm, and it was only necessary to undercut the 
sides slightly to form footings. In making this annular cutting, it 
was, of course, of the utmost importance to keep the inner side ver) 
true; and where a fall of sand occurred, the hollow thus formed hai 
to be filled up to the correct radius with timbering, loose bricks, 0: 
clay, according to the extent of the fall. If, however, the fall of sand 
was on the outside, this was merely filled with concrete as it was 
reached. 

The concrete employed throughout the work was composed of 3 
parts brickbats, 3 parts clinker, 2 parts sand and 1 part of cement 
The sand used was coarse Mersey sand; no suitable sand being ob 
tainable locally, although Runcorn is noted for its red sandstone 
Emphasis must be laid on the necessity for having a large stock 0! 
good, clean, hard clinker before commencing any large concrete con 
struction, as clinker has special binding properties. Materials for tl: 
work had been kept in readiness, and every available opportunit; 
taken for securing suitable aggregate at low cost. The best qualit; 
of English Portland cement was used; and its condition was fre 
quently tested to insure uniformity in the work. A mixing box o 
the usual type, with sloping sides, was employed ; the dimensions b« 
ing 6 feet 4 inches square by 16 inches high. 

A portion of the dumpling, about 30 feet by 12 feet, was laid wit! 
concrete to a thickness of 6 inches, to form a mixing stage. Thi- 
afterwards became the top of the dumpling. This mixing stage serve: 
for the whole of the wall to a height of 20 feet, and also for the dump 





watts, whereas what the public wanted was so much illumination. 
He thought that one of the developments of the art would make it 
possible for cities to eontract for illumination and not current. 


ling ; but suitable movable wooden stages were provided for use whil: 
constructing the upper portion of the wall (see Fig. 4). The con 
crete materials were turned over twice dry and three times wet ; th: 
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mixing being done by hand. Before placing the first layer of con- 
crvte in the cutting, a thick grouting of cement and sand, composed 
of 2 parts of sand to 1 of cement, was poured over the bottom. The 
couerete, lowered in buckets, was placed in position while the grout- 
inz was still soft; thus insuring close contact and a firm foundation. 
Tle layers were about 1 foot in thickness, laid evenly, and sufficiently 
rammed ; care being taken that the concrete and the earth backing 
were well united. If any spaces could be perceived when the concrete 
was dry, they were filled with grouting. This practice was continued 
throughout the whole of the construction below the ground level. 

By this means the wall was made quite solid with the earth backing, 
and the greatest possible support insured for the tank wall. Hollow 
places on the inner face of the cutting were filled with suitable loose 
material, such as slate, clay, etc., which could be easily removed 
when the excavation for the tank took place. After any interval, the 
surface of the concrete was well watered, and grouting was poured 
over the work before another layer was puton. At thesame time any 
soil that might have fallen from the sides of the cutting was carefully 
removed. When the ground level was reached, wooden molds were 
employed to construct the wall to the required height (see Figs. 3 and 
4.) Each section of the mold was made of 2 pieces of 4 inch by 3-inch 
spruce, 12 feet in length, sawn to the radius of the tank. Twenty- 
four 4-inch, tongued-and-grooved flooring boards, each 3 feet long, 
were nailed across these, on the convex or concave side, according as 
they were required for the inside or outside of the tank wall. 

The sections were kept in place by means of 1-inch bolts screwed at 
both ends and provided with large washers and nuts. These bolts, 
resting on the top of the concrete, passed through the boards and 
across the wall, thus supporting the molds, and when screwed up 
tightly held them very rigidly. Distance pieces were fixed across the 
top of the molds at intervals of 4 feet. When fixed, the molds ex- 
tended about two-thirds of the circumference, and were carefully 
leveled and plumbed. The concrete was then filled in as before, the 
long bolts across the wall being built in and withdrawn when the 
conerete was sufficiently set to allow the removal of the molds. The 
molds for the piers were in 3 pieces, bolted together at the corners and 
also to the circular molds. These were of similar construction to the 
circular ones. The molds were moved round the wall as required, 
and were lifted as each layer was completed until the right height was 
reached. (See Figs. 3 and 4.) 

When the ground level was reached it was thought advisable to 
strengthen the wall with bands of iron. To supply these advantage 
was taken of a disused gasholder, the main bars of which required 
very little alteration to make them suitable for the purpose. Half- 
main bars and purlins were also used. Ata height of 17 feet —i.e., 
just above ground level on the northeast side of the tank where the 
ground was lowest—a strong contractor’s rail, about 30 pounds per 
foot, was placed in the wall round the recess for the inlet and outlet 
pipe. The first complete band was of 3-inch by 34-inch flat iron, and 
was placed at a height of 20 feet 4 inches from the bottom of the wall. 
The second and third bands were of 4-inch by 4-inch by 4-inch T-iron, 
the former being placed 6 inches above the base plates of the holding- 
down bolts, and the latter 2 feet 6 inches higher. 

The fourth band was of 3-inch by 4-inch flat iron, 2 feet 6 inches 
from the top of the wall. Pieces of iron of varying lengths and 
thicknesses were placed diagonally in the wall about 6 feet apart 
throughout the whole of the circumference. These served to form a 

bond with the bands, and so gave the wall greater tensile strength. 
All ironwork was carefully coated with cement when in position. 

When the wall was completed to the ground level, rails were laid 
entirely round the tank, and a steam traveling crane was used to lift 
and carry the soil and tip it where required (see Fig. 3). The excava- 
\ion of the interior of the tank was then proceeded with at intervals ; 
sufficient earth being taken out to supply the requisite backing, for 
the wall as the height increased. The level of the rails was altered 
as the wall-was raised, and as the crane was travelling on the made 
-round of the embankment, it made this very solid without any 
anual labor being required, excepting to keep the rails at the proper 

evel. Sections of the mould used for the wall were employed in 

naking the slopes of the dumpling and in laying in the bottom. 

Boards which had been used for the inside of the wall were placed at 

4 Svitable angle at the base of the dumpling. These moulded the 
conerete to form a skewback for the slope of the dumpling, which 
vas afterwards built up by means of the boards that had been used 

n the outside of the wall. 


adhering to the surface of the concrete was brushed off, and inequali- 
ties were removed. The surface, having been made quite clean, 
was well watered and the first coat of cement roughly applied. 
When this was sufficiently set the final coat was carefully trowelled 
on and smoothed down. (Fig. 2 shows the two stages of the plaster- 
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Fig. 1. 




















Fig. 2. 


ing of the wall.) The open nature of the concrete made it an excel- 
lent key for the cement rendering, the total thickness of which was 
3-inch. When the rendering was being applied to any portion of the 
tank, laths were laid against the concrete to divide the rendering 
into sections. These laths were removed when the trowelling ceased. 
The laths materially facilitated the work of the plastering by serving 
to keep the thickness of the cement uniform. The spaces left on their 
removal allowed room for any expansion in the cement when setting, 
and were afterwards filled up. The holes left in the wall after taking 
out the bolts which were used to support the molds were first partly 
filled with cement and then plugged with cores made of pure cement. 
To avoid the risk of leakage, care was taken when plastering to round 
off the angles at the base of the wall, etc. 

The top of the dumpling was left unplastered until the ironwork was 
completed, so that no damage should be done to the cement rendering 
by tools, etc., falling during the erection of the holder. The rest stones 
were made of fine concrete (strength 6 to 1) ; and in each rest stone, 
near the foot of the wall, half an earthenware pipe, 6 inches in 
diameter, was inserted. As the bottom of the tank had been formed 
| with a slope to the wall and with a fall to the inlet and outlet pipe, 

the drainage of the tank whilg the ironwork was proceeding was an 
easy matter. The holding down bolts were built into the wall firmly, 





When the excavation of a portion of the interior was completed, 


and not left loose as is usually done. Great care, therefore, had to 
be taken to have them perfectly vertical and equidistant. To insure 


‘he rendering of the inside of the wall was commenced. Any soil the bolts being in the correct position, cast iron base plates, 2 inches 
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Fige 3. 











thick, cast in open sand, were used at the bottom of the bolts. 
Wooden templates were also employed at the top (see Fig. 4). 

The ground in which the tank was built was very suitable for the 
construction of an ordinary brick and puddle tank, yet the writer’s 
father (the designer) preferred to construct it in concrete with cement 
facing, because of the solidarity, tightness, and cheapness of this 
form of tank. Very ample foundations must be provided to insure 
absolute stability with puddle; but in the case of this tank (as has 
been shown) no foundations and scarcely any footings were neces- 
sary. The impervious character of cement rendering, properly ap- 
plied, is so well known that it is unnecessary for the writer to say 
anything about it. The same cannot be said for brick and puddle. 

There are many reasons why a concrete tank should be cheaper 
than one made in other materials. First, absence of skilled labor. 
Only 4 skilled workmen, 3 bricklayers, and 1 crane driver were em- 
ployed at one time on this tank, and these only for a few weeks. 
Secondly, cheapness of materials ; concrete aggregate being decidedly 





for some time in readiness. Thirdly, absence of all scaffoldi 
Fourthly, no unnecessary excavation -—e. g.,in the tank just descri 
no ground had to be got out for work to be done and then replaced 
The cheapness of this tank will be apparent from the follow 
figures : 


Tank, including materials and labor...........-......eceeeee. $8. 375 


Two-lift Gadd and Mason holder, capacity 497,000 cubic feet. . 19,24) 
Se EL NCURCINRID, "WRIWE. GOO. 6 oo 5n.s ann seins es bacecsusiceps se 5005 


Neen a ne Rea al Sak atid aga $28 Vs() 
Cost of the tank per 1,000 cubic feet of gasholder capacity. .... $16.53 
Cost of the holder per 1,000 cubie feet of gasholder capacity... 39.58 


Total cost of tank and holder per 1,000 cubic feet of gasholder 
Ae wes eeee weereecsees eeeecee sescesecs $57.00 
Cost of tank per 1,000 cubic feet of tank capacity.... $30.75 








Condition of the Coal Briquetting Industry in the United 
States. 


scegiililinsiclias 
(A paper prepared for the Department of the Interior, by Mr. Eowarp 
W. PaRKER. | 

General Status of Briquetting.— Although the briquetting of coals 
and lignites has been carried on for many years in Europe, and has 
reached a particularly high state of development in France, Belgium 
and Germany, it has made comparatively little progress in the United 
States. The causes for the backwardness of the United States in this 
regard are several, and first among them has been the abundant sup 
ply of cheap raw fuel with which the manufactured article has to 
compete. With our millions of acres of coal producing lands, in 
which the coal can in most places be cheaply mined, it has appeared 
in many districts to be more economical to waste the slack or culm, 
which constitutes a considerable percentage of the product, than to 
attempt to save it at the additional expense required for briquetting 
For this reason large tracts in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
are covered by unsightly culm banks which encumber the ground 
and mar the view, and in some of the bituminous districts huge piles 
of unmarketable slack are allowed to burn in order to get rid of them 
When the coal is of coking quality, or when the slack can be used for 
steaming purposes, these losses are not sustained, but many thousands 
of tons of material that might be converted into usable fuel have been 
wasted every year simply because of the increased expense involved 
in its preparation. 

The development of the briquetting industry has also been retarded 
by attempts to exploit patented or secret processes, for which all kinds 
of extravagant claims have been made, but which have almost in 
variably proved expensive and unprofitable, and the investment of 
capital in enterprises of this character has been accordingly discour 
aged. The Patent Office records teem with patents issued on all sorts 
of inventions relating to binders, many of which are as fanciful as 
the idea of perpetual motion. 

Another reason for the failure to build up a briquetting industry in 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, where the best opportunity for 
its development is offered, has been the opposition shown by some of 
the operators to the introduction of a manufactured domestic fuel 
which would come in competition with the prepared sizes of anthra 
cite. And such an opposition is natural. The competition of bitumin 
ous coal has almost entirely shut out anthracite as a steam fuel 
Coke for iron making has almost entirely supplanted anthracite, and 
the use for domestic purposes of coke and gas made from bituminous 
coal is growing. Owing to the greater depths to which the mining of 
anthracite is being carried, the thinner and less favorably located 
beds which are being worked, and the increasing cost of labor, the 
mining and preparing of anthracite are becoming more expensive on 
one hand, while competition is becoming keener on the other. A cer 
tain rate of production must be kept up for the protection of the prop 
erties themselves, and, when all the conditions are considered, tlie 
unfavorable attitude on the part of the operators toward further cov: 
petition is at least realizable. 

Still another reason which has been assigned, rightly or wrongly. 
for our halting progress in fuel briquetting, has been the lack of 
assurance of a regular supply of coal tar pitch at reasonably 1o\ 
prices. For out of the many attempts that have marked the ineub:' 
ing period of briquetting development—some of them costly— h.s 
grown the knowledge that coal tar pitch must be relied on to supp 
in the Eastern States at least, all or the greater part of the bindiig 
material. In California, Arizona and other parts of the Far West 





cheaper than bricks, especially when the materials have been stored 


asphaltic pitch, the residual product: from the refining of the hea, ) 
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aspialt base petroleums of that region, has been and is now success- 
ful v used in recently constructed briquetting plants. But in the East 
cou tar pitch is the base of the economically successful cementing 
ma erial—a fact that has been fully demonstrated by the extended in- 
vesiigations carried on at the United States Geological Survey’s fuel 
testing plant at St. Louis.' These investigations included experiments 
with all kinds of organic and inorganic binders, embracing, besides 
coal tar pitch, such materials as rosin, sugar house refuse, molasses, 
acid sludge, quicklime and various mixtures. The results show that 
either coal tar or asphaltic pitch is the only really successful binder. 
Any materials used with them must possess above all others the essen- 
tial virtue of cheapness. 

But while it is claimed on one side that the briquetting industry has 
been held back by the lack of assurance of a steady supply of coal tar 
pitch, it also happens that one of the reasons assigned for the com- 
paratively slow development of the by-product coking ovens in the 
United States in the last few years is the lack of a profitable demand 
for coal tar, an important by-product of retort coke ovens. It is well 
known that the demand for creosoting oils to be used by railroad 
companies for preserving ties, bridge timbers, etc., is far beyond the 
present domestic production of that coal tar product, and the statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor show that our imports of the chemical products of coal tar 
amount to over $10,000,000 in value yearly. Tothe ordinary observer 
it would appear that the conditions here presented afford an oppor- 
tunity for the recognition of a community of interests which may be 
profitable to the manufacturers and beneficial to the general public. 
The constantly increasing expense involved in mining and preparing 
anthracite coal is slowly but surely making that commodity more and 
more a luxury, and manufactured fuel which will take the place of 
anthracite for domestic use, particularly among consumers of moder- 
ate means, appears to be needed. This is especially true in the north- 
eastern section of the United States. 

Two of the briquetting plants, which have been recently con- 
structed, and which are discussed in detail in the following pages, 
indicate somewhat a ‘‘ getting together”’ of the coal tar producing 
and the briquetting interests. These are the plants of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, at Point Breeze, Philadelphia, and of the 
Semet-Solvay Company, at Del Ray, Mich. Both Companies are 
producers of coal tar, and the plants have been constructed for the 
purpose of briquetting mixtures of anthracite culm and coke breeze. 

It appears now, moreover, that the period of failure and discourage- 
ment in the manufacture and use of briquetted fuel has passed and 
that the industry will be placed on a substantial footing. 


BRIQUETTING PLANTS IN THE UNITED STATES.—GENERAL STATEMENT. 


The first successful plant in the United States of which the writer 
has any definite knowledge was built at Stockton, Cal., a few years 
ago by the San Francisco and San Joaquin Coal Company. This 
plant, unfortunately, was entirely destroyed by fire in 1905, and the 
plans for its reconstruction at San Francisco were interrupted by the 
earthquake and fire which destroyed a large portion of that city in 
April, 1906. 

During the last two years a number of briquetting plants have been 
built, and as complete descriptions of them as it has been possible to 
obtain are given in the subsequent pages. Some of them have been 
put in operation since January 1, 1907. 

The following list, compiled from newspapers and other sources, 
shows the name and location of companies which have been organized 
for the purpose of carrying on the briquetting business, or which have 
constructed plants to operate in connection with an already estab- 
lished’industry. . 

a ae Company, Clifton, Ariz. In Operation. (See pp. 
‘e= 7$§ .) 
Ajax Fuel Company, San Francisco, Cal. Operated small plant in 

1905; destroyed by earthquake and fire in April, 1906. 
— Coal Mining Company, San Francisco, Cal. (See pp. 

a ) Doe < 
Eureka Briquette Company, Oakland, Cal. Organized, according to 


press bulletins, with capital of $75,000. Letters addressed to the 
ompany were returned unclaimed. 
San Franeisco and San Joaquin Coal Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
, See pp. 472-473.) 
United States Briquetting Company, San Francisco, Cal. Organized 
‘or briquetting mixture of peat and California crude oil. Original 
lant destroyed by earthquake. Erecting new plant at Stege, Cal. 
See p. 477.) 





Western Fuel Company, Oakland, Cal. Constructed plant in 1905. 
(See pp. 473-475.) 

American Coal Briquette Company, Washington, D.C. Impossible 
to locate. 

Orlando Water and Light Company, Orlando, Fla. (See p. 481.) 

Illinois Coalette Fuel and Mining Company, Alton, Ills. Reported 


as having organized with capitalization of $1,000,000. No replies 
received from inquiries. ; 


National Compressed Fuel Company, Chicago, Ills. Organized in 1904 
for exploiting the Hoffman patent binder exhibited at the St. Louis 
exposition. Letters addressed tothe company have been returned 
unclaimed. 


Anderson Artificial Coal Company, Anderson, Ind. Incorporated, 
according to press reports; in 1905; capital stock, $50,000. No re- 
plies received to letters. 


Globe Coal Manufacturing Conipany, South Bend, Ind. Incorporated 
in 1905, but a plant has never been erected. 


United States Heyde-Brand Coal Company, Berwick, Me. Letters 
returned unclaimed. - : 


Eastern Coaleo Manufacturing Company, Baltimore, Md. Organized 
by L. G. McPherson, T. K. Stewart and others, but no progress 
made. 


Boston Coal Briquetting Company, Boston, Mass. Letters returned 
unclaimed. 


Semet-Solvay Company, Del Ray, Mich. (See p. 479.) 

General Alexander Hughes, Minneapolis, Minn. Carried on some 
experiments looking toward the briquetting of North Dakota lignite, 
but has not established any plant. 


International Coal Briquette Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Letters 
returned unclaimed. 


Mankato Peat Fuel Company, Mankato, Minn. No replies to letters. 


Valentine Coal Binder and Briquette Company, St. Paul, Minn. Let- 
ters returned unclaimed. 

Coaleo Fuel Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. No replies to 
inquiries, 

Renfrow Briquette Machine Company, St. Louis, Mo. (See pp. 481- 
484.) 


United States Artificial Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo. Letters re- 
turned unclaimed. 


Compressed Coal Company, Camden, N. J. Unable to find. 
The Briquetting Company, Jersey City, N. J. Letters returned un- 
claimed, 


McGinnis Coal Briquette Company, Jersey City, N. J. Letters re- 
turned unclaimed. 


Monon Development Company, Jersey City, N. J. Letters returned 
unclaimed. 

New Jersey Briquetting Company, Jersey City, N. J. (See p. 465.) 

Sanitation Coal Company, Jersey City, N. J. Letters returned un- 
claimed. 

Peat Fuel. Company of New Jersey, Lincoln Park, N. J. No replies 
to inquiries. 

American Fuel Corporation, Newark, N. J. No replies to inquiries. 

American Peat Fuel Company, Passaic, N. J. No replies to in- 
quires. 

E. B. Arnold, New York city. (See pp. 468-470.) 


The Briquetting Company, New York city. Address given as 52 
Broadway. Not found. 


Economy Smokeless Coal Company, New York city. Letters re- 
turned unclaimed. 


D. Grieme Coal Company, New York city. No replies to letters. 


International Briquetting Company, New York city. Organized in 
1905, but nothing accomplished. 


Manhattan Coal Briquette Company, New York city. Letters re- 
turned unclaimed. 


National Fuel Briquette Company, New York city and Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (See pp. 477-478.) 

New Jersey Briquetting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
467.) 

New York Compressed Fuel Company, New York city. Letters re- 
turned unclaimed. 

North American Coal Briquette Company, New York city. (See p. 
478.) 

Peat Koal Company, New York city. No replies to inquiries. 

Peerless Fuel Company, New York city. Letters returned unclaimed. 

Seranton Anthracite Briquette Company, New York city. (See pp. 
470-471.) 

Standard Briquette Company, New York city. No replies to in- 
quiries. 

United States Briquette CompanygNew York city. Letters returned 
unclaimed. 

Zwoyer Fuel Company, New York city. (See p. 465.) 

Briquette Coal Company, Stapleton, N. Y. (See p. 477.) 

Koala Fuel Manufacturing Company, Washburn, N, PD. Letters re- 


(See pp. 464- 





- Bulls. U. 8. Geol. Survey Nos, 261 and 200; Prof. Poper U. 8. Geol. Survey No. 48. 
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Hon. W. D. Washburn, Wilton, N. D. (See p. 480.) 
Composition Fuel Company, Johnstown, Pa. No replies to inquiries. 


a Y) Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. (See pp. 471- 


R. B. Metcalf, Providence, R. I. Operated a briquetting plant at 
Portsmouth about 10 years ago. Coal found to be unsuitable for 
briquetting. 

International Compress Coal Company, Houston, Tex. (See p. 480.) 

North Fort Worth Patent Fuel Company, Fort Worth, Tex. No re- 
plies to inquiries. 

Eureka Briquette Company, Rockdale, Tex. (See p. 480.) 

American Lignite Briquette Company, San Antonio, Tex. (See p. 480.) 


International Fuel Company, Rutland, Vt. Organized by the late 
Henry R. Dorr to manufacture briquettes from anthracite culm. 
Nothing done since the death of Mr. Dorr in 1906. 


Bellingham Briquetting Company, Bellingham, Wash. Organized 
with a capital of $75,000; nothing done in the way of construction. 

Southern Pacific Coal Company, Carbonado, Wash. No replies to 
inquiries. 


Pacific Coke and Coal Briquetting Company, Spokane, Wash. Let- 
ters returned unclaimed. 


NEw York, N. Y. 


New Jersey Briquetting Company.—During 1904 and 1905 the New 
Jersey Briquetting Company, of New York, constructed at the foot of 
Washington street, Brooklyn, a plant for exploiting the Zwoyer Fuel 
Company's briquetting process. This plant was intended to be 
operated in connection with a coal yard on Adams street, but during 
the construction of the piers and anchorages for the new Manhat- 
tan Bridge the Company was prohibited from operating the tramway 
from the coal yard to the plant. This interferred with the opera- 
tions of the plant, and as extensive storage capacity, either for raw 
material or for the product, had not been provided for at the site, the 
work done has been accomplished under much disadvantage. The 


bin in the rear of the dust bin and then fed into a crusher, crus! 
and passed to the foot of the dust elevator, where it is again car) «| 
to the screen. The dust is drawn from the dust bin by a convey», 
driven from a variable speed countershaft, and is fed to the 16 by 36 
inch roll crusher. It then passes to an elevator and is carried to | \\¢ 
mixers. After passing through 6 mixers it is carried to the sec 
floor, where it falls into the press hopper. 

From the press the briquettes are carried by a belt conveyor to |e 
baking oven (when smokeless briquettes are wanted) and are the 
elevated to and distributed upon the cooling table, which is loca' 
on the second floor. After cooling, the briquettes are run into chutes 
and loaded into wagons for delivering, or are stored. In New York 
the briquettes sell readily when not baked. 

On one side of the dust bin there is a bin from which soft coa! is 
fed into a 19 by 4-inch roll crusher and passed to the same elevator 
that carries the dust to the mixers. Development has shown that it 
is not necessary to use soft coal with anthracite dust. However, this 
bin is used when experimental runs are made requiring the mixiny 
of different materials with the dust. 

The binder used is coal tar pitch, which is received in barrels on 
the Plymouth street side of the building. It is hoisted to the second 
floor by means of a barrel hoist ; the staves are then removed and tlie 
pitch is thrown inio the binder melting tank (a tank holding about 15 
tons of pitch) and pumped by means of a rotary pump into the storage 
or hot binder tank, where it is kept heated. The number of units 
necessary in.a mixer depends on the material to be briquetted and tle 
condition in which it is received. At this plant 6 mixers are used, 
which have proved well adapted to the handling of coal (hard aud 
soft, wet or dry), coke breeze and even iron concentrates. 

The dust enters mixer No. 1, and is carried through mixers Nos. | 
to 6, and then by conveyor to the press. In passing through mixers 
Nos. 1 and 2 the dust is heated by furnaces to drive off all the moisture 





prohibition put on the tramway and the lack of dock facilities for 
loading and unloading material have crippled the plant to such an 
extent that what was supposed to be an excellent location has turned 
out to be an unfortunate one, and the present methods of receiving 
and handling the material make the operations so expensive that the 
briquettes cannot successfully compete with raw fuel. As a result 
of these unfortunate conditions it is proposed to remove the plant to 
a site better adapted for receiving, storing and shipping the material. 
The officials of both the New Jersey Briquetting Company and the 
Zwoyer Fuel Company are entirely satisfied with the experimental 
results. A description of the plant in Brooklyn was published in the 
Tron Age, from which the following notes have been in part abstracted, 
additional matter having been furnished by Virgil H. Hewes, Treas- 
urer of the Zwoyer Fuel Company. 

Prior to the construction of the plant in Brooklyn the Zwoyer Fuel 
Company had built a small plant in Jersey City, N. J., which was of 
sufficient capacity for experimental work, but not large enough to be 
operated as a commercial undertaking, and was abandoned. 

It may be stated here that, after a considerable expenditure of time 
and money in experimenting with different kinds of binders, coal tar 
pitch was finally selected as the material best suited to the work, a 
decision which has been generally reached in the Eastern States, 
asphaltic pitch having been adopted in the Far West, where that 
article is cheaply obtained. During the progress of the experimental 
work about 200 tons of briquettes were made with a binder composed 
of 6} per cent. of rosin and oil, 1} per cent. of flour and water, and 6 


to 10 per cent. of bituminous coal, the body of the briquette being | 


anthracite dust. About 900 tons were made with 5 to 7 per cent. of 
rosin and oil and 10 per cent. of bituminous coal, 400 tons were made 
with 5 to 7 per cent. of wood pitch and 10 per cent. of bituminous coal, 
and 1,500 tons were made with 6 to 7 per cent. of coal tar pitch alone. 
In applying the binder during the last three experiments an atomizer 
was used. 

The plant in Brooklyn has a capacity of 10 tons an hour and was 
built for the purpose of demonstration. During the winter and 
spring of 1905-6 about 3,000 tons of anthracite briquettes were made 
and sold. The price received was $5 per ton of 2,000 pounds at the 
plant, $5.50 per ton delivered, and $6.60 per ton in bags of 100 pounds 
each. These prices were 50 cents below the prices of the domestic 
sizes of anthracite. 


The coal tar pitch, which has been previously heated, is pumped from 
the storage tank by a small rotary pump driven from a variable-speed 
| countershaft, which regulates the percentage of pitch used. Thic 
pitch is atomized by means of a steam jet and delivered to mixer No. 
3. The above apparatus and process are patented. 

A press of the roll type is used, the rolls being built up of disks 
which are milled to form the pockets and then assembled and bolted 
together on the shaft. This method of constructing the rolls, as wel! 
as the design of the briquettes, is patented. Briquettes are made in 
two sizes—1{ by 1{ by 1} inches and 2} by 24 by 1% inches. Tlie 
briquettes are square ‘‘pillow’’ or ‘“pin-cushion”’ shape. Tlie 
smaller ones weigh 2 ounces and the larger 3.3 ounces. 

The cooling table consists of 3 endless belts composed of steel plates 
carried at their ends by sprocket chains. The belts are placed one 
over the other and carry the briquettes back and forth 6 times over a 
distance of 84 feet, making a total travel of 504 feet. The briquettes 
are then run into bins or loaded into wagons. 

Staten Island Plant.—The Briquette Coal Company, J. P. Egbert, 
Manager, No. 2 Stone street, New York city, has just completed thie 
construction of a briquetting plant at Stapleton, on Staten Island. 
This plant is constructed for the purpose of using anthracite dust «s 
delivered at the plant, with coal tar pitch as the basis of the binding 
material. The plant does not possess any novelties in its design except 
that there are two presses of radically different type. One of these |s 
of German manufacture, having been built at the works of Schuctcr 
mann & Kremer, of Dortmund. The press is of the plunger type «1d 
in the manner of feed, compression and ej:ction is similar to tlie 
| Johnson (English) machine used at the Geological Survey test'ng 
plant at St. Louis, except that the disk containing the compress:!¢ 
molds is set and revolves horizontally instead of vertically. Tlie 
briquette is a parallelopiped in shape, with the end edges rounded. 
The dimensions are 4} by 2} by 24 inches and the briquettes we ¢) 
about 1.5 pounds. They havea specific gravity of about 1.24. 

The second press is of what is generally classed as the Belgian t) ). 
similar to the one cescribed as the ‘‘ American *’ machine used at ‘hie 
Geological Survey testing plant. This particular machine was m.ile 
, at the works of H. Stevens, at Charleroi, Belgium. The product is of 
the eggette pattern, which is more desirable for domestic use than ‘1ie 

larger briquette. The eggettes weigh about 5 ounces and have 4 
specific gravity of 1.37. The Manager of the Company, Mr. Egb«r', 








The building is nearly triangular in outline. The anthracite dust | extended to the writer every courtesy possible. The total capacity 0! 


is received on Washington street at the end of a screw conveyor, 
which carries it to the foot of an elevator, where it is lifted to the top 


this plant, with both presses in operation, is 120 tons of briquettes ))¢' 
day of 10 hours. The German machine will turn out 4} tons and ‘le 


of the plant and spouted to a screen located over the dust bin. The! French machine 7} tons per hour. 


coarser material is spouted either to the boiler room or to an oversize 


South, Brooklyn Plant.—Another plant, which has just been c:™ 
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pleted as this report is written, is that of the National Fuel Briquette 
Machinery Company, of New York city. The plant is located at the 
foot of Court and Smith streets, Brooklyn, close to the Gowanus 
Canal, by which the materials to be used can be brought in barges and 
discharged at a minimum of expense. While intended to be operated 
on a commercial basis, it may be considered rather as a demonstrating 
plant. It is planned to use anthracite dust, with coal tar pitch as a| 
binder. The press is of the Belgian type, producing eggettes or | 
‘‘boulets,’’ somewhat smaller than an ordinary hen’s egg, and made 
exclusively for domestic use. The machinery used in this plant was 
patented in this country (U. S. Patent No. 799,149, Sept. 12, 1905), by 
Robert Devillers, with whom the writer visited the plant and to whom 
acknowledgments are made for courtesies extended. The eggettes 
here produced are much smaller than those ordinarily made, weighing 
only about 1.5 ounces each. They have a specific gravity of 1.3. 

North American Coal Briquette Company.—This Company, whose 
office is at 177 Broadway, New York city, has been incorporated for 
the purpose of exploiting the Forst briquetting process. The main 
feature of this process consists in the material to be used as a binder, 
part of which is kept secret, but which consists principally of coal tar 
pitch. The merit claimed for the secret ingredients of the binder is 
that they permit of great economy in the quantity of binder used for 
the manufacture of superior briquettes. The Company has negotiated 
for the purchase of a Duprey (French) machine, and has sent 10 tons 
of anthracite coal and 1 ton of binder to Paris for the purpose of 
demonstrating the claims made for this process. 

The Mashek Briquetting Process.—The briquetting press, designed 
by G. J. Mashex (now with the Traylor Engineering Company, New 
York city), was described in detail by him in the Jron Age of April 
19, 1906. It was designed for the purpose of overcoming the objections 
to the use of briquetting machinery which had developed principally 
through the failure of certain foreign made machines to meet the re 
quirements of the American trade. When Mr. Mashek started on the 
development of his plans, in 1903, the general tyye of machine in use 
in Europe was that which made large, rectangular-sided briquettes, 
weighing from 7 to 20 pounds each, and these proved unsuitable to 
American use. In designing his press Mr. Mashek adopted the Bel- 
gian idea of molds contained in the peripheries of two tangential 
wheels, but, instead of the eggette pattern, developed one which mini-' 
mizes the blank spaces between the molds and produces g briquette of 
pillow or pincushion shape. 

The Traylor Engineering Company has recently built for E. B. 
Arnold a Mashek press, which has been installed at the foot of West 
47th street, New York city. The building was designed and erected 
for, and originally equipped with, a different type of machinery, but 
the briquettes made proved to be of a shape and character unsuited to 
the trade, and the cost of manufacture was also too high to enable the 
briquettes to compete with natural coal. When it was decided to sub- 
stitute a Mashek press for the old one, it was also deemed advisable to 
use the same building, which is a substantial one, and also as far as 
possible the old machinery (such as elevators, shafting, power plant, 
etc.), which was practically new and in good order, but which did not 
permit the most desirable arrangement, 

The new press installed has a capacity of about 14 tons of 2-ounce 
briquettes per hour, but on account of the inconvenience resulting 
from the use of so much of the old equipment it is impossible to 
handle sufficient material to keep the machinery running at its full 
capacity and it is now operated at the rate of about 10 tons per hour. 
The cost of labor, fixed charges and other expense being the same, 
the cost of production is slightly higher per ton of briquettes than it 
would be if the plant were operated up to its maximum capacity. 
The size of the briquettes has been determined by putting them on the 
market and selling them for domestic purposes, starting with 1-ounce 
briquettes and running up to3 ounces. It was found that the majority 
of users preferred a 2-ounce size, which corresponds with the “‘ stove ”’ 
size of anthracite. The weight, of course, will vary with the nature 
of the dust from which the briquettes is made, and it has been found 
that in using coke breeze a 2$-ounce briquette is most desirable, and 
about a 3-ounce if made of soft coal and lignite. The press is so de- 
signed that a change of the mold shells can be made in about 2 hours. 

The anthracite dust is elevated to the dust bin, from which it is 
drawn by a feed conveyor so arranged that the feed is constant and 
can be regulated as desired. This conveyor discharges into a chain 
elevator, which in turn discharges into a battery of five 18-inch 
rotary driers and heaters. These are superimposed one above an- 
other and all bricked in. The material is conveyed through. these 





driers by means of screw mixers until it passes into the elevator. 


On the side of these driers is constructed a furnace, the products of 
combustion from which are distributed into the driers through open- 
ings into the different units, so that no unit gets heat sufficient to 
either char the dust or burn out the ironwork of the paddle conveyor. 
An exhaust fan draws off the products of combustion and the moist- 
ure. The temperature of the discharge gases and moisture from the 
drier rarely exceeds 212° F. After the material passes out of the 
drier into the elevator it is raised and dropped into a 36-inch Williams 
pulverizer, which crushes the larger pieces so that everything passes 
through about a 12-mesh screen. From the pulverizer the material 
is again elevated to another series of mixers and coolers similar ‘in 
construction to the driers. At this point the anthracite dust has a 
temperature of about 300° F. The coal tar pitch is here introduced 
by means of a pitch pump so arranged that it will deliver a definite 
quantity of pitch, as desired. Alongside of the last battery of mixers 
is a small furnace which heats the two upper mixers, maintaining an 
even temperature in the mixture and not allowing it to stiffen or set. 
From the last mixer the material drops to an elevator that takes it up 
to the second floor and discharges it onto an 18-inch belt conveyor, 
which delivers the material into the hopper of the press. The press 
is run continually, discharging the briquettes into a perforated pan 
conveyor, which conveys them to the briquette bin. While in this 
conveyor the briquettes are subjected to a heavy spray of water in 
order to cool and clean them. 

The coal tar pitch used in this plant is of the ordinary roofing hard- 
ness. It is delivered by lighter on the adjacent dock and carted to 
the pitch melting house, where it is melted in a tank, 6 feet wide, 12 
feet long and 8 feet deep. This tank will hold about 22 tons of pitch, 
which requires approximately 20 hours to melt. After the pitch is 
melted and brought up to the proper temperature for use, it is drawn 
off by means of a large pitch pump into the ‘‘ prepared-pitch tank,”’ 
from which it is pumped into the mixers. 

This plant requires about 125-horse power to turn out 10 tons per 
hour. It has been in operation about 2 months and is said to be giv- 
ing excellent results. The product is used almost entirely for domes- 
tic purposes and commands the same price as the best grade of pre- 
pared anthracite coal in the New York market. A large portion of 
the output is put up in paper bags and handled by grocers and small 
coal dealers the same as charcoal or crushed coke. The bag trade 
caters to the poor people who do not buy in large quantities and is a 
considerably cleaner method of distributing the product than that 
formerly used. 

The briquettes are handled in the same way as ordinary coal, and 
experience in this and other plants has shown that abrasion or break- 
age averages about 3 per cent., which is slightly less than that with 


ordinary prepared coal. 
(To be Continued.) 








The Relation of Illuminating Engineering to Architecture, 
from the Engineer’s Standpoint. 


niin ratio 
[A paper prepared by Mr. E. L. Euxiott, for the New York Section, 
Illuminating Engineering Society. } 

According to the most plausible theory of man’s descent,+the origi- 
nal ‘‘family tree” of the whole human race actually stood in the 
forest, and our common ancestors disported themselves among its 
branches, instead of merely having their cards attached, as repre- 
sented by the present day genealogists. At a subsequent time natural 
caves furnished shelter from the elements, and the too familiar at- 
tentions of the larger and fiercer animals. As developing intellect 
began to give primitive man the ascendancy over the lower orders of 
brutes, he began to construct shelters out of stones and boughs. These 
shelters were, of course, the work of the individual dweller. With 
the development of such rude shelters into more elaborate dwellings, 
such structures enlisted the co-operation of a number of individuals. 
Co operation invariably requires leadership. Where the work of 
more than one individual is directed to a common end there must be 
a director. Thus, in the development of building, there came a time 
in its very early stages of development when a master-builder was a 
necessity. The word “architect” is merely the Greek equivalent of 
master-builder. 

The fundamental purpose gf the architect is thus disclosed ; namely, 
to plan and direct the construction of a building so that as a whole it 
shall fulfil all the purposes for which it is intended. Herbert Spencer 
has shown that the aesthetic instinct takes precedence of the desire 
for protection in the evolution of dress ; and while the same order can 
probably not be shown in the evolution of building, it is certainly 
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true that the desire to decorate was very nearly contemporaneous 
with the ability to build. Thus, almost from the beginning, building 
involved two theoretically distinct elements; namely, utility and 
beauty. These two elements, however, were practically connected ; 
and thus the architect became not only the mere director of labor, 
but the originator and arbiter of art as applied to building. 

In the advance of civilization it came about that structures were 
frequently erected in which the artistic or aesthetic elements predomi- 
nated. Such buildings were intimately connected with the religion 
of the time, or with the government, or with both, which were gen- 
erally closely allied. The aesthetic effect served an important pur- 
pose in impressing the people with the authority of their government 
and religious institutions. The few remaining portions of early 
structures of this kind, together with contemporaneous descriptions 
and other evidences, show that, in point of grandeur and beauty of 
conception, and even in skill of execution, many of these structures 
have never been surpassed. They were wonderful embodiments of 
the highest degree of artistic taste and originality, coupled with the 
lowest form of human labor. Massive blocks of stone were quarried 
and hauled comparatively long distances, and fitted into their pre- 
scribed places with consummate skill, so far as the actual results 
were concerned ; but this was accomplished with a total disregard of 
human life. These much admired structures are monuments of the 
most debased form of human labor conceivable; namely, hopeless 
and abject slavery. An outline drawing found on an ancient ruin 
shows a huge block of stone, with scores of men pulling it along on 
a prepared track by means of ropes, while a single individual sits on 
the front of the block pouring grease upon the slideway. Neither 
time nor human life spent in this unspeakable drudgery was consid- 
ered. The substitution of the forces of nature for the mere brute 
force of the human muscles is an entirely modern development. The 
utilization of natural forces to accomplish what had hitherto required 
the muscular power of human beings, is the foundation of modern 
engineering. Where the ancients piled one stone upon another, 
achieving a result which in itself was grand and beautiful, but which 
required centuries of labor and the waste of innumerable human lives, 
modern civilization accomplishes equally great results within the 
space of months or days, and with no greater expenditure of brute 
force than the workman may exert in carrying his full dinner pail. 
That is engineering. Strictly speaking, there are no remnants of any 
ancient structures which show the application of true engineering 
principles ; for engineering implies not only the achievement of re- 
sults with the minimum of material and labor, but a degree of classi- 
fied knowledge which enables the engineer to predetermine accurately 
the exact amount of any given material, and the form necessary for 
it to take in order to secure these results. Such knowledge belongs 
only to modern civilization. 

What we term ‘‘ modern civilization ’’ is characterized by its ex- 
treme complexity as compared with ancient civilization; and this 
complexity is largely the result of a vastly greater knowledge of 
natural phenomena. In a single century we have learned more of the 
workings of nature than had been found out in the entire previous 
existence of mankind. The result of this has been twofold? It has 
transformed the large majority of human beings from mere engines 
of force into sentient creatures, who are thereby free to develop those 
mental powers which lift them above the animals. As a direct con- 
sequence of this emancipation, the human family is on a vastly higher 
plane of intelligence and general happiness. Let those who are dis- 
posed to exalt the glories of ancient times, as shadowed forth in the 
few early sublime efforts of human intelligence shown in ancient 
writings and religious temples, be reminded that what we to-day are 
so fond of calling the ‘‘common people” were in those past times 
brute laborers held in hopeless and degrading servitude. And let 
those who are disposed to cavil at the ‘‘ materialism” of modern 
science be admgnished that it is to the scientist and engineer, ‘‘ mater- 
ialist ’ though he may be, that every individual to-day is free to work 
out his own destiny. 

Even admitting that we have less commanding geniuses in the field 
of art than may have existed in the palmiest days of Greece and 
Rome, it is indisputable that the total amount of artistic appreciation 
among the masses of people is incomparably greater; and it is the 
scientist, with the engineer, who brought this about. 

This preamble may perhaps seem far from the topic proposed for 
discussion in this paper; but it is always well to begin with funda- 
mentals. Furthermore, there is still a very considerable degree of 
feeling among modern architects that the engineer and all his works 


of the rarefied spiritual atmosphere in which they should by right 
dwell. This condition was more forcibly than elegantly expressed by 
an architect, who said, of a client who insisted upon arguing from the 
utilitarian standpoint, ‘‘He talks like a engineer.”’ It is a 
matter of record that the architect has occasionally so far lost sight of 
this lower utilitarian plane as to omit such trifling utilities as stair- 
ways; and as the unappreciative client climbed to his bedroom on a 
ladder placed on the outside, we may well imagine his consigning the 
architect to those same regions to which the architect wished to send 
the too materialistic engineer. 

Ancient and modern civilizations have scarcely a single important 
element in common, barring the elemental human passions, which 
never change. There is scarcely a phase of life which is not essen- 
tially different to-day from what it was in ancient or mediaeval times ; 
and this radical difference is, and by right ought to be, exemplified in 
moderu building. In Greece a philosopher gathered such people as 
had the time and disposition to hear him beneath the shade of a tree, 
and expounded his doctrines. The modern counterpart of this is the 
University, with its millions of dollars’ worth of buildings and equip- 
ment, its thousands of students and its hundreds of instructors and 
professors. In place of the parchment scroll we have the daily news- 
paper, produced at the rate of several thousand complete copies a 
minute. These two instances give a fair measure of the all but in- 
finite space between the old and the new. And yet the modern archi- 
tect seems to have but one anchorage in which he has explicit faith, 
and that is veneration for antiquity ; when he casts loose from this he 
drifts and tosses about, and knows not whither to direct his course. 
He dare not discard the parchment scroll, but would have it printed 
on a rotary press. Appreciating the simple beauty of the monolithic 
column, he strives to attain it with steel beams, hollow brick and 
cement. Inspired by the majesty of the gothic arch, he reproduces it 
in lath and plaster. 

The habit of clinging to past forms of architectural expression is not 
infrequently carried to the point where it becomes ludicrous. _ The 
wind-swept island of Great Britain naturally developed a type of cot- 
tage having long stretches of sloping roof, designed to keep the whole 
structure as near to the ground as possible. As this developed in the 
very early period of the art of glass making, the windows of necessity 
were divided into a large number of small panes. Incredible as it 
may seem, one of the first so-called ‘‘sky-scrapers ’’ to be erected in 
New York was modeled after this type of cottage. The building is 
still standing at No. 1 Broadway, and has the distinction of being the 
only ‘Queen Anne ”’ office building in the metropolis. On the other 
hand, the pointed arch, the succession of long vertical lines, and the 
versatility of adornment, which are the basis of gothic architecture, 
and which would lend themselves to modern building with compara- 
tively little violence to the original spirit of conception, have been 
only recently attempted, and then only in a timid and half-hearted 
manner. But even this cautious attempt has resulted in the most 
beautiful facade of any office building in the city, as will be seen by 
observing the Trinity Building from the south. Eliminate the evi- 
dences of ancient and mediaeval architectural features and what have 
we left to represent modern civilization? In public structures, only 
what is often well expressed as the ‘‘drygoods box’ type, of which 
examples are too numerous to mention; and in private residences, 
what Lawson has picturesquely characterized as a ‘‘ pastry cook’s 
nightmare in bronze and marble.” 

The simple truth is that modern civilization has not yet expressed 
itself in architecture. Were our nation to be suddenly blotted out 
to-day, the structures which would most adequately portray its habits 
of life and planets of thought would be 6ur engineering works— our 
bridges and tunnels, our railways, mills and factories. In point of 
beauty some of our modern bridges may be put along with any 
architectural structure of antiquity. True, the beauty is of quite a 
different type; but so was beauty of person of a different type in 
ancient times. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, the business of the engineer is to pro- 
duce a given physical result with the minimum of material and 
labor ; and the justification for his vocation must be found in the ex- 
tent to which he can accomplish this end. Emerson has defined 
beauty, taken, of course, in its physical or material sense, as ‘‘that 
which has no superfluous parts, which exactly fulfills its purpose.” 
In following this definition the work of the engineer is beautiful to 
exactly the degree that it is efficiently done. Broadly speaking, the 
modern building is simply an aggregation of utilities. With very 
few exceptions it is simply a part of a vast machine; a machine be- 
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more or better work than he could do without it. Apply this at ran- 
dom and see how well it fits. The factory building exists because it 
enables work to be done that could not be done at all in the dwelling, 
or that can be done to better advantage; and it is as much a funda- 
mental part of the apparatus for producing the particular articles 
made as is the engine or machinery. So the office building is merely 
a device by which the various operations of accounting and com- 
munication can be efficiently carried on; and so with the store, the 
school house, and, to a large extent, even the dwelling. Almost the 
single exception is the church ; and this, from being almost the only 
form of public building, has become a comparatively infrequent and 
inconspicuous structure. 

Building to-day has, therefore, become almost entirely an engin- 
eering problem ; and with the vast increase in the complexity of life 
which characterizes modern civilization, has arisen the necessity of 
subdividing the general problem of construction into a number of 
distinct branches. Among these are the purely mechanical construc- 
tion, which has given rise to structural engineering ; the methods of 
heating and ventilating, with its special engineering; electrical 
¢quipment, with its electrical engineering ; provisions for sanitation, 
with its sanitary engineering ; and lastly, the necessities for artificial 
illumination, demanding illuminating engineering. All but the last 
mentioned of these special branches of engineering have gradually 
been necessitated in the evolution of building, and have been ac- 
cepted by both architect and client. It is only the last that is still to 
some extent in the undeveloped state. 

Accepting the formula already given as to the general field of 
engineering, we arrive at the fundamental proposition that the busi- 
ness of the illuminating engineer is to produce a given or required 
result of illumination at the minimum outlay for the original in- 
stallation and subsequent maintenance cost. This leaves one highly 
important question still to be settled ; namely, who shall determine 
what the required illumination shall be? Evidently this question 
must be decided jointly or separately by the three parties to the con- 
tract ; namely, the owner or client, the architect, and the illuminating 
ehgineer. It may be stated without fear of serious contradiction that 
the owner has fully met his responsibility in the premises when he 
has « learly set forth the exact uses for which the various parts of the 
structure are to be put. It then lies between the architect and the 
illuminating engineer to determine what the best illumination for 
each and every particular case may be. As between these two par- 
ties, the greater economy of thought and labor will be secured by 
placing the responsibility upon the illuminating engineer. To de- 
termine just what manner of illumination is best for all the numerous 
and widely varying conditions of modern life requires an extent of 
technical knowledge, and a breadth of experience which the architect 
may very appropriately and wisely avoid, providing the results can 
be obtained from other sources. It is simply a matter of division of 
labor and economy of human effort. Modern civilization demands 
that the individual shall be able to do some one thing completely and 
well, and shall not spend his time in doing things which he can only 
do indifferently, and which others can do more efficiently. 

Benjamin Franklin used to set his own writings in type, put them 
in the press, and take a hand in running off the printed sheets; and 
even Horace Greeley was in the habit of going to the cases and setting 
up his own editorial in his early days; but this was not true economy 
of human effort. There was many a one who would have been glad 
of the job of setting the type, whose written productions would have 
been of infinitesimal value. Surely the architect of to-day has a 
sufficiently wide and dignified field for his labor in the legitimate 
‘work of unifying and harmonizing all the diversified elements that 
enter into a building, without bothering his head about the infinite 
details of these different elements. 

The advent of the illuminating engineer as a specialist should be 
hailed with greater delight and relief by the architect than by any 
other member of the community. Having satisfied himself of the 
competency of the illuminating engineer, just as he would satisfy 
himself of the competency of the electrical, or construction engineer, 
the architect can turn over the plans of the building, with the speci- 
fications of the use or uses to which it is to be put, and probably also 
a statement of the illuminant to be used, and leave the entire technical 
problem to the illuminating engineer. On the other hand, the illum- 
inating engineer must have authority commensurate with his respon- 
sibility. The architect would not think of arbitrarily changing the 
specifications of a structural engineer without his full consent, and 
for the same reason the plans of the illuminating engineer should be 
equally respected. 











There is no difference, however, between these two branches of 
engineering as connected with building ; the skeleton of a building, 
which is the work of the structural engineer, is hidden when the 
work is completed: but the apparatus especially connected with the 
illumination is not only in plain view, but so conspicuously in sight 
as to form one of the necessary elements in the artistic whole. This 
phase of the problem of illumination, therefore, falls within the legiti- 
mate province of the architect. There is clearly but one solution of 
this apparent clash of authority, and that is co-operation between the 
architect and the engineer. The engineer demands a certain physical 
result ; the architect demands certain structural features or conditions 
in order to produce the general harmony of result which it is his busi- 
ness to secure. How shall these two demands be reconciled? Evi- 
dently there will be a large number of cases in which no reconcilia- 
tion will be necessary ; all that is required being such a versatility on 
the part of the engineer that he can design the physical part of the 
installation so that it will produce both the physical and artistic re- 
sults demanded. It is conceivable, however, that cases may arise in 
which the artistic conditions required by the architect can be secured 
only at a greater or less sacrifice in economy. The decision then very 
clearly rests with the client. The possibility also still remains of the 
architect specifying certain conditions which he considers essential 
from the artistic standpoint, but which the engineer deems not only 
uneconomical, but positively detrimental in point of the resulting 
illumination. Who, then, shall decide? In this, as in all other cases, 
the client is the court of last resort, on the generally accepted theory 
that he who buys an article has a right to dictate as to its character. 
If a man chooses to work by light which is dangerous to his eyes, or 
is ill-suited to the purpose for which the illumination is required, for 
the sake of the supposed artistic effect, he can hardly be denied his 
right to such a course, however foolish it may seem to the engineer. 
Such cases, however, are hardly likely to occur under proper condi- 
tions. There are few persons who would willingly subject their eyes 
to a dangerous strain, or handicap the efforts of themselves or their 
employees by bad light after having been duly warned. 

Since the larger proportion of buildings at the present time is pre- 
dominantly utilitarian, there is extremely little opportunity for any 
disagreement between the illuminating engineer and the architect. 
In all this large majority of buildings the general artistic talent of 
the illumination engineer should be sufficient to avoid such breaches 
of taste as would be objectionable. This class of building includes 
factories of every description, office buildings, school houses, and the 
larger portions of hotels and public buildings. In the case of a large 
number of residences the illuminating engineer should also be com- 
petent to lay out, or pass upon, every feature of the installation. 
There remain then only the more pretentious class of dwelling houses, 
churches, theaters and to a partial extent libraries and public build- 
ings, in which the co-operation of engineer and architect is essential. 
In these cases the artistic features of the lighting installation are of 
such importance as properly and justly to demand the attention of 
the architect. However, while the architect is properly the arbiter 
in such cases as to the artistic’side of the problem, the services of the 
illuminating engineer are no less valuable than in the other cases. 
Let it be clearly understood that art as applied to architecture does 
not exist for its own sake, but is only directed to the embellishment 
of the necessary and essential physical features of the building. “Good 
decorative art is not only compatible with an efficient physical result, 
but can be considered of the highest order only when it conforms to 
good mechanics—in fact, decorative art rests upon a purely scientific 


basis. ; ; : Ya 
A careful analysis of the respective provinces of the illuminating 
engineer and the architect, therefore, discloses no more ground for 
mutual disagreement and distrust than between the architect and any 
other engineering specialist. The passive or active antipathy which 
has thus far existed to a greater or less extent on the part of the 
architect toward illuminating engineering appears to be wholly un 
justifiable; and it may be worth while to seek the reasons for this 
apparently groundless opposition. The most obvious cause of this 
feeling may undoubtedly be found in the fact that the illuminating 
engineer has thus far been toa large extent a reformer ; in fact, the 
very existence of his profession may be directly traced to the pre- 
valance of bad practice in the use of light. The faults of illuminat- 
ing installations as designed under past conditions at last became so 
numerous and so obvious that there arose a demand for reform. It 
was hardly to be expected that those who had perpetrated the out- 
rages would themselves turn about and reform their own works. 
The reform had to be through the agency of independent individuals 
who made a particular study of the special conditions needing the re- 
form. It is also to be expected that those responsible for malpractice 
will defend themselves and their works with all energy, until they 
are convinced of the futility of such a course. The work of the 
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illuminating engineer thus far has, therefore, been necessarily direct- 
ed to a large extent toward pointing out the faults of the prevailing 
ractice. Such a course is by no means the most agreeable of tasks, 
ut is a necessary preliminary to better work in the future; and the 
illuminating engineer must not shrink from this task until the abso- 
lute soundness of his contention has been universally recognized. 


In most cases the sins of the architect have been rather of omission 
than commission. With the increasing demands upon his attention 
from the growing complexity of building, he has given less and less 
attention to details, aa seemingly the least attention of all to the ex- 
tremely important matter of artificial illumination. Lighting sys- 
tems have n put in either without the slightest regard to the 
scientific principles involved, or at best with the aid of a few rule-of- 
thumb formulas which were as apt to produce faults as anything else. 
Only the greater ignorance of the client has prevented an earlier up- 
heaval. ere proportionately serious mistakes made in other points 
of construction, there is scarcely one building out of ten that would 
be accepted by the owner when completed. What would one say, 
for example, on learning that the heating apparatus in his building 
was wasting 25 per cent. or even 50 per cent. of the fuel? And yet 
such losses in light are by no means uncommon. 

Perhaps from a natural inclination to avoid details, the architect 
has very frequently delegated his duties to the fixture manufacturer, 
with the result always to be expected when the blind leads the blind 
—namely, that both have fallen. The sins of omission committed by 
the architect were even anaeene by the sins of commission commit- 
ted by the fixture maker. here the architect specified a number of 
light sources, figuring in a vague way on the illumination which 


_they would produce if unobstructed, the fixture manufacturer has 


perhaps reduced the illumination to one-half by the accessories and 
construction used. It is quite to be expected, therefore, that the fix- 
ture manufacturer should not welcome the illuminating engineer 
with open arms. It is bad enough to have one’s faults baldly pointed 
out; but when such faults have been an important source of revenue, 
the sting is so much the keener. There is no denying the fact thal a 
very considerable part of the faults of lighting fixtures is directly 
traceable to a desire for profit. 

Recently a lighting installation in a public building caused a 
political scandal, owing primarily to the discovery of the fact that the 
tixtures had been sold to the State by the pouns or more properly 
speaking, by the ton. But it was rather the fact that the interested 
parties had overreached themselves than in the method of computing 
values that constituted the novelty of the crime. Asa matter of 
actual fact there are any number of cases in which the real or appa- 
rent weight is the actual basis of value. Look at any fixture you 
please and judge for yourself how much of the metal work is essential 
and how much is a mere excrescence hanging on in the name of art, 
but having its true motive in the pocketbook. It is the existence of 
this condition of affairs that made it necessary for the illuminating 
engineer to give greater consideration to the artistic side of their sub- 
ject than ideal conditions would require or justify, and as long as the 
condition prevails their efforts must continue. 

The architect has had the reins from the beginning of history to the 
present time, and must be held wholly responsible for the results. If 
these are faulty, there need be no hedging on nice distinctions as to 
exactly whose duty it may be to institute the reform. The reformer 
is justified by his works. _ 

The agp em point in dispute thus far between the illuminating 
engineer and the architect seems a question of jurisdiction. The 
architect has been comparatively ready to admit the authority of the 
illuminating engineer in ard to the porely. physical and economi- 
cal aspects of the question, but has denied his authority in matters 
pertaining to the aesthetic or decorative features involved. The en- 
gineer, on the other hand, has contended that under this ruling the 
architect can practically overthrow the results of his labor by setting 
up the claim of aesthetic requirements. On the general principle that 
‘* he who seeks equity must come with clean hands,” the illuminating 
engineer is disposed to hold up the examples of architectural aberra- 
tions, which are so conspicuously numerous, as an answer to the im- 
plied charge that he is incompetent to form a correct judgment in 
matters of art. So long as such architectural monstrosities as the New 
York Custom House, for example, continue to obtrude themselves on 
a helpless public, illuminating engineers will not be disposed to yield 
too readily to assumptions of artistic superiority on the part of archi- 


ts. 

Since illuminating engineering involves questions of decorative art 
there is no reason why the illuminating engineer should not make a 
sufficient study of this side of his profession to become an adept. The 
principles of art as applied to architecture are within the grasp of any 
intelligent person having a reasonable amount of native appreciation, 
and there is no more reason why the illuminating engineer should not 
master these principles, at least in so far as they affect his profession, 
than there is for the architect not acquiring the general principles of 
structural engineering. 

Whatever his incompetency may be in regard to the purely artistic 
side of the question, one invaluable result is sure to follow the 
agitation that has been set up is a greater amount of attention 
on the part of both professional and layman to the subject of illumi- 
nation. The results in this regard are already apparent. The very 
first essential to reform is to discover the need of it, and until this dis- 
covery is made and accepted by a sufficient number of the people it is 
useless to look for improvement. The fact that the former prevailing 
practice in lighting had numerous and grievous faults is becoming 
pretty generally known, and as a direct result of this knowledge a de- 
mand for better methods is making itself felt. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
seveniealitai sigue 

Mr. GeorGE PHILLER has resigned from the Directorate of the 

United Gas Improvement Company. His successor is Mr. William 

Wood. 





J. C. Haywngs, in his capacity as Mayor of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
signed the ordinance passed by Councils which commits the city to 
the construction and operation of a gas works wholly owned and 
operated as a municipal venture. The ordinance provides that it 
shall become effective immediately after its publication. Section 2 
thereof declares that the rules and regulations for the government 
and management of the employees in such gas works shall be as 
hereafter from time to time established and fixed by the City Coun- 
cils, and Section 3 directs the City Council to issue, as soon as may 
be necessary for the carrying out of the ordinance, municipal bonds 
of Minneapolis in a sum or sums not exceeding $2,000,000, ‘‘as may be 
necessary and required for said purpose, under and pursuant to the 
provisions of Chapter 306, of the General Laws of Minnesota for the 
year 1907.” 





“'T. O.,” writing to us in New York, under date of the 14th inst., 
says: : 

To the Editors AMERICAN Gas L'GHT JoURNAL: In a paper' read be- 
fore the New England Association of Gas Engineers, at the meeting 
held in Boston last month, by Mr. H. H. Kelly, giving data on dis- 
tribution at Waltham, Mass., from 1902 to 1907, inclusive, the author 
calls particular attention to the good, healthy, growth evidenced by 
the figures presented. The Waltham Gas Light Company supplies 
electricity as well as gas, but this fact was not stated in the 
paper by Mr. Kelly. Possibly if no such omission were made the 
showing would not be so healthy. The percentage of gain in sales, 
as compared with the percentage of gain in night distribution, seems 
to show clearly that the lighting business is being neglected, pre- 
sumably in favor of electric lighting. Where combination companies 
push electricity for lighting and gas for heating, the effect upon the 
mind of the public must naturally be to the detriment of gas as an 
illuminant. The lighting conditions in a dwelling, which were 
described by Mr. H. Thurston Owens, in I/luminating Engineer for 
December last, were found in a city supplied by a combination com- 
pany. Mr. W. J. Clark, in the address prepared by him as President 
for the last meeting of the National Commercial Gas Association, 
called attention to the fact that gas companies were not paying suf- 
ficient attention to the art of illuminating engineering, and the con- 
ditions indicated by the figures from the gas department of the 
Waltham Company certainly back up his statements. 





Messrs. James C. Nopie, J. 8S. Laney and James 8. Rodgers repre- 
senting the combination of Kansas City capitalists that are seeking 
the right to distribute natural gas in St. Louis, Mo., say that, if their 
petition for a franchise is favorably acted upon, they will have the 
distribution system completed within 2 years, and that the residents 
can safely count on a supply equal to 300 million cubic feet per day. 





AT the annual meeting of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Gas Light Com- 
pany the officers elected were: President, H. J. Lesher ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. B. Eaton; Secretary, H. J. Lesher; Treasurer, Robert 
Young. 





Mr. V. R. GERARD incloses the following from Louisville, Ky., 
under date of the 14th inst.: ‘‘ Early this week Judge Arthur Peter, 
of the County Court, handed down a decision which declares that the 
bonds of the Louisville Lighting Company—which concern is con- 
trolled by the Louisville Gas Company—-—are non-taxable, on the 
ground of their intangibility. Judge Peter held that their valuation 
had already been taken into consideration in fixing the value of the 
Gas Company’s franchise, which assessing is carried out under the 
direction of the State Board of Valuation and Assessment.”’ 





Me. FREDERICK Mayer is back again from a flying trip to Europe, 
taken something over a month ago. In our article descriptive of the 
Von Bauer coke oven system, printed in the JOURNAL dated the 9th 
inst., we omitted to mention that the said system is ‘controlled for 
America by Mr. Mayer, associated with David B. Carse. The offices 
of the latter are in No. 12 Broadway, New York city. 





Mr. L. V. Curisty, Secretary of the Street and Sewer Department, 
of Wilmington, Del., announces that bids for the public lighting of 
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the: city, for a period of 5 years, commencing September ist, 1908, 
wi! not be received after 3 P.M. of the 31st inst. The specifications 
cal. for bids on: Not less than 350 electric are lamps, rated at 9.6 
amperes and 47 volts; 428 incandescent electric lamps rating 32- 
cavdle power each, or their lighting equivalents ; and not less than 
600 incandescent gas lamps, of standard pattern. Specifications and 
all other necessary information can be obtained from Sec’y. Christy. 


\ PETITION was passed at the last town meeting at Marblehead, 
Mass., asking the Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners to 
‘justruet ’’ the proprietors of the Marblehead Gas and Electric Com- 
pany to reduce their selling rate to $1.80 per 1,000 cubic feet—the 
ruling rate is $2.20. 








‘ B. T. M.,” writing from Indianapolis, Ind., under date of the 
l6th inst., says that the competition instituted by the Anderson (Ind.) 
Gas Company, under the terms of which three money prizes were 
to be awarded to the ladies who composed the three best letters 
on the merits of the modern gas range was a success. The 
tourney certainly aroused much interest, for the Company received 
scores of letters, all averaging very well in point of merit. The judge 
appointed was Mr. Philmer Eves, the New Business Manager of the 
Indianapolis Gas Company, who certainly is well qualified for such 
a delicate task. He had a larger task then either the Company or the 
judge bargained for; but he was equal to it, for the three awards 
were made as follows: First prize, $10, Mrs. T. J. McCullough ; 
second prize, $5, Mrs. Jos. Fenimon ; third prize, $2, Mrs. Mary Lail. 





Mr. Howarp G. STILLsoN has resigned the position of Superinten- 
dent of Distribution to the Western United Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, in order to engage in constructing work, such as plowing, 
farming and government grading by means of traction engines. His 
headquarters will be maintained in Aurora, Ils. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Holyoke, Mass., writing under date of the 17th 
inst., says: ‘*That property owners do not entirely relinquish re- 
sponsibility for the illegal business of tenants who lease the premises 
was particularly emphasized not long ago in the case of a resort on 
Main street, in which the devotees of chance in this city of many 
nationalities were supposed to often congregate. Certain rooms in a 
block almost within a stone’s throw of the Boston and Maine depot 
were utilized for purposes believed to be not altogether in accord with 
law-abiding sentiment. Whether or not the property owner knew 
the uses to which the chambers were being put was beside the case. 
He ostensibly neglected to observe that cards had prominent place 
among the groups resorting here, There was a change in tenancy 
with a gas bill unpaid, and the municipal lighting people, failing to 
make satisfactory headway with the proprietor of the place, turned 
its guns on the property owner and the suspicion is that he paid the 
bill. It is now the general opinion that the resort is no more, and if 
it were, the chambers would be lighted with candles, for of course the 
city will not allow its gas and electricity to be used for the promotion 
of illegal enterprises. The law holds all property owners to strict 
accountability for losses in gambling resorts if suits are brought to 
recover, a rule also applying to saloons against which places there 
are opportunities to recover damages made available under certain 
conditions.” 





THE Crawford Gas Company, to operate in Montgomery, Crawford 
county, Ills., has been incorporated by Messrs. F. G. Deane, R. P. 
Merrick and J. Palmer McVean, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Mr, Cart H. GraF, Manager of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Gas Com- 
puny, has been elected to membership on its Board of Directors. 





Mr. 8. K. Cuase has resigned the position of Auditor to the Beloit 
(\Vis.) Water, Gas and Electric Company, in order to accept a respon- 
sible position on the auditing staff of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
ompany, of Chicago. 


Supt. Lamson, of the Chester County (Pa.) Gas Company, has 
/anned out a considerable system of main extensions to and in the 
‘ uthwestern section of its territory in West Chester. 


~ 








THE Municipal Gas Company, of Albany, N. Y., has determined to 
‘continue the ruling practice of collecting gas accounts each quarter. 
ie monthly plan will obtain after the first prox. 





Mr. J. H. Cuamprrs, of Amarillo, Tex., has been appointed Man- 
er of the Atlantic (Ia.) Gas and Fuel Company, the properties of 


which were purchased a fortnight or more ago by Mr. J. A. 
MecWaid. 


Mr. Epwarp J. Moore has been elected a Director of the South 


Jersey Gas, Electric and Traction Company, vice the late Mr. Thomas 
J. Barr. 


ApvVIcEs recently to hand from Buffalo, N. Y., bring the news of 
the death of Mr. John McManus, member of the Board of Council- 
men of that city, and whose name and work were prominently and 
actively identified with the gas industry of that city for well over a 
score of years. His death occurred at his home in Buffalo, the even- 
ing of the 11th inst., and it was the sequel of an illness that lasted 
many months. We are indebted to Mr. V. R. Wade for this account 
of the career of Mr. McManus: ‘‘ John McManus was born in Buffalo, 
Nov. 28th, 1832, and was the descendant of an Irish-American 
marriage alliance that is registered in the records of Albany, N. Y., 
in 1795, and in which city his maternal great grandmother was born 
in 1771. Having acquired a common school education, Mr. McManus 
(his father was in the government postal service at the time) was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the Buffalo Post Office, which position he 
retained (meanwhile he had engaged actively in Buffalo politics) un- 
til 1861, when he was elected Overseer of the Poor. His course in 
that position was so commended by the people that they elected him 
City Assessor, an office that he acceptably filled from 1863 to 1872. 
In 1876 he was elected Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of Buffalo, 
and on the expiration of that term of office he engaged in the real 
estate and insurance business. It was when thus engaged that he 
became interested in an opposition gas concern—the Citizens Gas 
Company — the founding of which was afterwards frequently referred 
to as a ‘toucher-up’ of the Spaulding, or regular, gas interests of 
Buffalo. He was (1880) elected the Company’s Secretary and Treas- 
urer, and went along with its fortunes until the same became in 
effect merged with the Buffalo Natural Gas and Fuel Company, of 
which Company he was Secretary and Treasurer at the time of his 
death. In 1905 he was elected Councilman. He was prominent in 
the Volunteer Fire Department, and had for years been prominent 
in the affairs of the 74th Regiment, in which body he attaines! 
rank of lieutenant colonel. He is survived by his widow, twe 
and two daughters. He was buried from the Church of the Lmma 
late Conception, the morning of the 19th inst.”’ 











AT the annual meeting of the Peoria (Ills.) Gas and Electric Com 
pany the officers chosen were: Directors, H. D. Walbridge, Walter 
Barker, F. H. Smith, E. G. Schmidt and Wm. H. Brown; President, 
H. D. Walbridge; Vice-President, E. G. Schmidt; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. H. Brower; Asst. Sec’y and Treas., H. 8. Brown. 





AN agreement has been reached whereunder the Black Hawk Light, 
Heat and Power Company is to be purchased by the Vincennes (Ind.) 
Light and Power Company, and the rate for natural gas will be put 
at a figure somewhat approaching its real value. 





THE United Gas Machinery Company, incorporated under the laws 
of this State, has opened offices in the Engineering Building, 114-118 
Liberty street, New York, and will (in fact, has) taken over the 
business formerly conducted at 100 Broadway by Mr. Thomas F. Fitz- 
simmons, whose especial types of gas generators on producer gas 
account are well and favorably known to the trade. The President 
and General Manager of the Company is the redoubtable ‘‘ Tom.”’ 
himself, and we wish him all possible good luck. 





Ir is confidently asserted that the Kendalville (Ind.) new artificial 
gas plant will be ready to send out gas by July 1st. The rate finally 
agreed upon was $1.20 per 1,000. 





THE demonstration test for efficiency of Welsbach or other mantle 
type of lamps for street illumination, made the first part of this month 
by the Utah Gas and Coke Company, in Salt Lake City, was a revela- 
tion to the Councilmen and to the residents. Here is a paragraph 
about the exhibition, taken from the Salt Lake City Tribune, dated the 
10th inst. : ‘‘ As to the present style of arc lights, where the average 
is two to the block, there is simply no comparison between the effi- 
ciency of the two lights, the gas lighting the street from 50 to 100 per 
cent. better than the electricity. Then, too, the effect given by the 
poles is immensely pleasing. So far as the illumination of sidewalks 
and residences is concerned, in addition to the lighting of the street 
proper, 7 gas lamps, it is virtually conceded, give a better light than 





3 of the present are lights would give.” 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 
—$—= 

There was a fair demand for Consolidated 
in the week, and the price advanced rapidly 
from the opening to Wednesday, when the top 
(about 104) was reached. Yesterday the 
nominal price was 1014 to 102}, without any 
sales. To-day (Friday) the opening was at 
yesterday’s closing. The stock is bound for a 
sharp rise between now and the first prox. 

Brooklyn Union continues dull, at par or 
thereabout. Peoples, of Chicago, even on a 
narrow range of trading, holds its quotation 
fairly well, the bid and asking rates being 87% 
to 88. Cincinnati Gas and Electric is 914 
bid, ex-div., and Washington gas registered a 
gain of 32 points in the selling figure within 
a fortnight. It is 310 bid, and if the buying 
therein may be taken as an indication that an 
important move is underway in its adminis- 
tration, 400 by May Ist need not surprise any- 
one. A dividend of $1 per share, payable th 


Ist prox., has been declared by the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Company. 








Gas Stocks. 


os 
Quotations by G We Cleese, Brok a 
Beales in Gas Gtecks. 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Marcu 23. 


_ S@ All communications will receive particular 
attention. 


&@ The following quotations are based on the par 
value of $100 per share : 

N.Y.CityCompanies. Capital Par. Bid. Asked. 
Consolidated........ .......$73,177,000 100 101% 102% 
Central Union Gas Co.— 

Ist 5's, due 1972,J.&J..... 3,000,000 1,000 92 97 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— 

Con. 5’s, due 1932, M.&8.. 1,000,000 1,000 — 105 
CP Re +... 8,500,000 100 — 170 
New Amsterdam Gas Co.— 

1st Con. 5’s, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 
New York & Richmond Gas 


84 8&6 
Co, (Staten Island)...... -- 1,500,000 100 37 43 
ist Mtg. Gold Bds. 5p. vt... 1,000,000 — 98 104 
New York and East River— 
Ist 5's, due 1944, J. & J...... 3,500,000 1,000 100 


105 
Con. 5's, due 1945, J.&J.... 1,500,000 - 


9T 101 
Northern Union— 
Ist 5's, due 1927,J.&J... 1,250,000 1,000 90 98 
Standard...... Seah piepaCwenes 5,000,000 100 & 100 
SUTTER 5,000,000 100 100 125 
ist Mtg.5’s,due 1930,M. & N. 1,500,000 1,000 100 105 
The Brooklyn Union........ 15,000,000 1,000 90 100 
ist Con.5’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 — Mg ww 
Yonkers....... pescunesecenese 299,650 509 130 _ 
Out-of-Town Companies. 
iss sethlesdiveiadas G 50,000,000 50 1 11-16 
3 Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 100 — 75 
Binghampton Gas Works.... 450,000 10 — 65 
- ist Mtg. 5’s......... 509,000 1,000 9 100 
Boston United Gas Co.— 
ist Series 8. F. Trust..... 7,000,000 1,000 8 85 
es 7 TT  alteinda 3,000,000 1,000 474 50 
Buffalo City Gas Co......... 5,500,000 100 5 8 
- “ — Bonds, 5’s..... 5,250,000 1,000 68 66 
Capital, Sacramento......... 500,000 oo 35 
RL Se 150,000 1,000 — — 
Chicago Gas Co. Guaranteed 
SR entnnsersnskines< 7,660,000 1,000 104 106% 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
ES AE gbcanahonsci 29,500,000 100 61K 62 
Columbus (0.) Gas Co., Ist 
Mortgage Bonds .......... 1,500,000 1,000 9 gg 
Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & 
IE ID i icine cs cnsasv« 1,682,750 100 87 88 
Siok wo <tansen 3,026,500 100 81 82 
Consumers, Toronto......... 2,000,000 50 200 204 
Consolidated, Baltimore.... 11,000,000 100 — 105 
Mortgages, 6’s........... 8,600,000 - — 118 
Chesapeake, Ist 6’s....... 1,000,000 _- — _ 
Equitable, ist 6’s......... 910,000 _ - 
Consolidated, Ist 5’s..... 1,490,000 - =— 112 
Consolidated Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 100 15 17 
nbankebiebsoan 92 95 
pecdookiahnstuceoeer _ 100 
sebSeoen _ 50 
oeveses _ 98 
 sebaeanied 75 80 
bepend oduennbn 983, 100 


Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 


Chicago, Bonds............ 2,000,000 1,000 — 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,500,000 — 
ID SE cbse secccesete<s 2,000,000 -_ — 

al Dc ckepvivens 2,000,000 — 655 
Grand Rapids Gas Lt. Co., 

PE icy s cds cdeoccees 1,225,000 1,000 1043 
i icdbcGbbvcesénceccce 750,000 25 190 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 

cash ovannsoesen 10,500,000 — 10 

- Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 — 101 
PIR So 6 cen nanedsnd cor 2,000,000 — 6 

” Bonds, 5’s ...... 2,650,000 — 104% 
Jackson Gas Co.............. 250,000 10 «82 


> Ist Mtg. 6’s......... 
= 6 per cent. scrip, 

due 1910........ 
Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
ies, of Boston............... 25,000,000 100 651 


5 5,000,000 10 — 
BE, BEE OB, . ois es ccncecs 3,822,000 1,000 102 
Laclede, St. Louis............ 10,000,000 100 
a 2,500,000 100 92% 
PC LERE cutebasesnsts 10,000,000 1,000 104 
Lafayette Gas Co., Ind...... 1,000,000 10 — 
ths phebiedhsbsecace 1,000,000 1,000 60 
I ncisnGseeobnerescess 2,570,000 50 143 


EP 25,000,000 100 & 
Montreal, Canada........... 2,000,000 100 218 
Nashville Gas Lt. Co......... 1,000,000 100 110 
Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co. 6,000,000 — 656 

Is cies ednseseece 6,000,000 — 137 
SD Gian cncencnesptncs 2,000,000 25 200 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 

aiesdbasvesascupe«s 25,000,000 100 8734 
ist Mortgage............. 20,100,000 1,000 — 

2d iA. . aediesbbaubon 2,500,000 1,000 104 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co... 2,150,000 50 «688 

ES 2,150,000 60 118 

Consolidated 6’s.......... 2,000,000 — 104% 
San Francisco, Cal........... 15,500,000 _- =— 
St. Joseph Gas Co.— 

PE Gwen's névtense 751,000 1,000 92 
St. Paul Gas Light Co....... 1,300,000 100 45 

ist Mortgages, 6’s........ 650,000 1,000 113 

Extension, €’s............ 600,000 1,000 112; 

General Mortgage, 5's... 2,465,000 1,000 9614 
Ras TAs Wen inven. cvcces 1,974,000 100 50 

iiset Senetas déesis 2,047,000 1,000 102 
Washington, D. C............ 2,600,000 20 310 

lst Mortgage, 6’s........ 600,000 _- = 
Western, Milwaukee........ 4,000,000 -_ — 
Wilmington, Del............ 600,000 50 230 











GAS ENGINEERS, 
B. E. Chollar, 8t. Louis, Mo...... ...... 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass 


Frank D. Moses, Trenton, N. J 
Frederic Egner, Norfolk, Va 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 0 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 


STRUCTION. 
Baxter § Young, Detroit, Mich 


Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass 
Deily & Fowler, Philadelphia, Pa 


Frank D. Moses, Trenton, N. J. 
Humphreys & Glasgow, New York City 
Isbell-Porter Co., New York City 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 
Lloyd Construction Oo., Detroit, Mich........ > 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Quintard Iron Works, New York City 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa......... ° 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 





Economical Gas Apparatus Construc.Co.,Toronto,Ont. 619 
Empire Gas Improvement & Construc. Co., N.Y. City. 617 
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GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CON 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., New York City. 517 


OPP e eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Economical Gas Apparatus Construc, Co., Toronto, Ont, 519 
Empire Gas Improvement & Construc. Co., N.Y. City, 517 
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The Jeffrey Mauufacturing Co., Columbus, 0......... 618 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa....... 515 





PROCESSES. 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md............... 4 
ee i SE Nance sn ans pe dceecebebeccess. 19 


Economical Gas Apparatus Construc. Co.,Toronto, Ont. 519 
Humphreys & Glasgow, New York City................ 52 


a 


Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y......ccccecesssoecess 518 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O................... W4 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa........ 515 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 404 


SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y 522 


eee eee eeeeeee 


Cruse-Kemper Co., Philadelphia, Pa................... 518 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............ 520 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construc, Co. Toronto, Ont. 519 
Ieboll-Pocter Co., Newark, N. J.cccscccccsscccccccccess 508 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind............... 32 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.........+0+ee+s008: 524 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..............0..... £22 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa.................. 523 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O........ccccccesccsccecess O28 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O...............00+. A 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 4M4 


PRODUCER POWER PLANTS. 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construc, Co.,Toronto, Ont. 519 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 522 


ee eee ree reeseeeees UMW 


TAR AND CARBONIC ACID EXTRACTOR, 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construc, Co.,Toronto, Ont. 519 


Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N.J......ccscssccscsseccess 508 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.............. 521 
Ny ee aig CII, Ts sc cccccccccccecesccoccess Hp 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O............-e0005+ 54 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 484 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS. 
Michigan Ammonia Works, Detroit, Mich..,.......... {02 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, G..............+++- 504 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort_Wayne, Ind...... 404 


GAS METERS, 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia..... 527 


Detroit Meter Company, Detroit, Mich................ 483 
D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y......cccccsescesecees O85 
Helme & MclIlnenny, Philadelphia, Pa.................+ 627 
John J. Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................. §28 
Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa..............s00++ 26 
Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md........ 526 
RR SU TEER coccnccstncoenescuecevencescs 527 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass**............ 526 
New York Improved Meter Co., New York City...... 526 
Pittsburg Meter Co., East Pittsburg, Pa............... 625 


Rotary Meter Co., New York City......ccesccesscsesess 508 
PREPAYMENT METERS. 


American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia..... 527 
D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y....... dante Wgtices vs 525 
Helme & MclIihenny, Philadelphia, Pa................. 527 
John J. Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa................. 23 
Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa.................- 526 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass.............. 526 
New York Improved Meter Co., New York City...... dé 
Pittsburg Meter Co., East Pittsburg, Pa............... 525 

PREPAYMENT METER ATTACHMENTS. 
New York Improved Meter Co., New York City...... 526 

WATER METERS. 
Pittsburg Meter Co., East Pittsburg, Pa............... 525 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 

Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 520 
Donaldson Iron Co., Emmaus, Pa,...........cceseceeeeeee O12 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construc, Co., Toronto,Ont. 419 


R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..................- 522 
GAS COALS. 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., New York and Phila. 518 

PR Gn TIE OE Bion sicsevccccccsoveccscceccss 513 


Westmoreland Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa......... 519 
GAS MAIN STOPPERS. 

Edward A. Behringer, New York City................. 2 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., New York City....... 619, 5%3 
MAIN AND SERVICE LAYING. 

Sullivan Bros., Flushing, i abatdipehacbtneeteateess ces 
GAS TAPPING MACHINES. 
ge BI SD ncncateeciovesdectsespessesces 520 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ills........... WT 
CANNEL COALS. = 
Perkins & Co., New York City.......cccccsccececcsecees 18 
STOKING MACHINERY. . 
G. A. Bronder, New York City..........0.scecscssecee: 517 
CONVEYORS—ALL KINDS. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, 0............ 502 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................+++ 08 
C. W. Hunt Company, New York City...............++ | Oy 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construc, Co., Toronto, Ont. 519 
G. A. Bronder, New York City............e.ceceeseeees 17 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind............... © 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O.............+++5++ : ot 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O.......... 515 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 134 
CHARGING BARROWS & OOAL WAGONS: 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............- - 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.............+- zl 





Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind,.,... 484 


Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O..........seeeeeeeeeee oe oad 
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GAS ENRICHERS. 


standard Oil Co., New York City.............cccccecces 475 
COKE CRUSHEKS, 

(. M. Keller, Columbus, Ind.................. eda actcuabe 519 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O.......... 518 
GAS METER CONNECTIONS, 

H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ills.......... 510 
GAS COCKS. 

H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ills.......... 510 
GAS GAUGES. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn................c.ce00 509 
William H. Bristol, New York City..................008 §12 
GAS GOVERNORS, 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa................ 58 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co.,New York City 517 
Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J..........ccccccscccccess 508 
Pittsburg Meter Co., East Pittsburg, Pa............... 515 
k. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia; Pa.................... 522 
keynolds Gas Regulator Co., Anderson, Ind....,...... £09 
FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 

(iveen Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, N. Y......... 509 
CEMENTS. 

C. Le, GGUS MIMI, BIG Sconce cccceccucducccececcc §22 


RETORTS AND ¥FIREBRICKS. 
Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Md... 516 


Didier-March Co., Baltimore, Md.............. ... 5 one 505 
Gas Bench Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo............. 416 
Henry Maurer & Son, New York City.................. 509 
James Gardner, Jr., Co., Bolivar, Pa.................4% 51s 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J.................: 516 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 506 


Missouri Firebrick Co., 8t. Louis, Mo................... 51s 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 51% 
INCLINED RETORTs. 

Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Md. . 516 
Didier-March Co , Baltimore, Md.,.............00.--ce0e 
Gas Bench Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo............. 516 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 506 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo... 532 
VERTICAL 8’S. 

ConnellyIron Sponge & Gov.Co, (Drake’s [Eng.]System) 517 
Didier-March Co., Baltimore, Md,...............00--ce08 507 
Gas Bench Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo......... coe O16 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 506 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. . 512 
REGENERATIVE FURNACES. 
Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Md.. 518 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md............... 521 


g 


Didier-March Co., Baltimore, Md.....................08 507 
Gas Bench Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo............ . 516 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J.... .......cc..000 518 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 506 


Missouri Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo.................. 28 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.,. 512 
SELF-SEALING MOUTHPIECE DOORS. 


Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y............. . 522 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 520 
Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J............ re Ee 508 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.............. 521 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y............. pdpr'ee 524 
Rk. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... ........ oscces SN 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O..............csecccesceee 523 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O................... 504 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 4n4 
INCANDESCENT GAS LAMPS. 
General Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.......... a 
Geo, G. Ramadell, New York City.................... . 506 
Weisbach Company, Gloucester, N. J...............005 514 
: BURNERS, 
Win. M. Crane Co., New York City...................- . 513 
STREET LAMPS, 
Thos. T, W. Miner, New York City......... Son sacke teil §12 


Welsbach Street Lighting Co., New York and Phila.. 514 
DRILLS—BROCK AND STONE. 


COMPETENT GAS MANAGER 


Desires permanent position with gas company as 


MANACER or SUPERINTENDENT. 


WANTED, FOR SOUTHERN PLANT, 


WATER GAS MAKER 




















With 10 years’ experience. 
give results. 


A man that can 
At present employed. 
1709-2 Address, “C. J.,°’ care this Journa), 


Position Wanted 


By thorough, experienced manager of gas, elect'ic or com- 
bination property. Experienced in all branches of gas and 
electric manufacture and distribution work, together with 
ae in up-to-date new business methods. Experience in 
rebuilding and construction engineering. Will be open for 
engagement after Aprill. Correspondence solicited. Good 














Who thoroughly understands ‘‘ Lowe” apparatus, 
Qualified to take entire charge of coal or water gas reading and setting meters. Permanent position. 
plant. Fifteen years’ experience. Address, oe es + ” 
1710-3 “COMPETENT,” care this Journal. Give references. Address, ‘‘A. E. M., 
17'0-2 Care this Journal. 
-_ won oe acne em vom mers 
. - 7 
Position W anted Ww IN a Es 
ux perience as Ove SOc 
By a Water Gas Maker . : 


For few months State experience and sal- 


ary wanted. 


HURON LIGHT AND POWER CO., 
17102 HURON S. D. 


Water Gas M aker. 


We want a sober, reliable man, who under- 
stands the operation of water gas apparatus, 
and who can do gasfitting well. Daily output 
30,000. Steady work for the right man. 























Experienced in the management of gas and electric 
properties, open for engagement. Understands the 
manufacture of both water and coal gas. Can give 
satisfactory references. 

1711-3 **GAS ENGINEER,” care this Journal. 


— sae: | On oe Address, “* W. N. M.,” care this Journal. 
—_— i - : . a * ” coeemnenatn meen 
ENGINEER, WANTED, 


One Good Second-hand 6.-inch or 8-inch 
Gas Exhauster Complete. 
Inquire of 


STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC CO., 
1686-tf RALEIGH, N. C. 








Superintendent of Construction. 


Open for engagement after April Ist, 1908. Super- 
vising central station installations, either gas, electric 
or general power equipment. Will take charge of 
the remodeling of old properties. Experienced in all 
branches of the gas and electric business. Can give 
references. 

1711-3 Address, ‘* ENGIN EER,” care this Journal. 








FOR SALE, 
One 7 Feet High Carburetter Water Gas Appar- 
atus with Divided Blast. 
Made by Western Gas Construction Co. Used 
only a short time. For particulars write the 
SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY. 


1708-3m Syracuse, N. Y. 








Position Wanted. 


A young married man, who has had nine (9) years 
practical experience in o, eration and c nstruction 
of large and small gas properties, both North and 
South, would like to get in communication with 
parties negotiating improvements along these lines. 
References furnished. 

1111-3 Acdress. ** M. C, B.,”’ care this Journal. 

















DESIRES POSITION. 
1711-1 Address, “* RICHARD,” care this Journal 
Position Wanted. 


GASFITTER OR COMPLAINT MAN, 
High or low pressure. Capable of tak- 
ing charge of distribution department. 
A-1 references. Nine years’ experience. 
1711-2 Address, *‘A. T, C.,” care this Journal, 














Position Wanted. 


———— 
Man of 30, married, graduate M. I. T., 10 years’ ex- 
perience as gas engineer, all branches, last record 


FOR SALE, 
FOUR SECOND-HAND PURIFIERS. 
Dimensions, 10 fee by 14 feet by 3 feet 
deep, with dry center valve and con- 
necting pipes 10 inches diameter. Seal 
16 inches deep. Inquire of the 


DAYTON GAS LIGHT AND COKE CO., 
1097-te DAYTON, 0. 


FOR SALE, 


A First-Class Gas and Electric Plant Located in 

issouri. ; 
Plant in good condition, serves electric current for 
light and power to population 10,000, 24-hour ser- 
vice. Toa practical man, having means to increase 
patronage ; other towns may be added ; also electric 
road. Come and see us. We deal with actual pur- 
chasers. No commission paid. 


Address, “GAS AND ELECTRIC,” 


1709-3 Care this Journal. 






































FOR SALE, 
One S-Horse Power Horizontal Engine, cylin- 
der 5 inches by 12 inches, steam pressure ¢0 pounds 
One 19-morse Power Vertical Tubular tviler, 
42 inches diameter, 7 feet long, +1 2-inch tubes, Crosby 


























Thi Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O........... 518] as manager 61 per cent. increase of business in two one nm Ri yp SO wi h bonnet, 90 pounds pressure 
PULVERIZERS. years, references unexcelled, open for position March | allowed. =F 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O............ 518) 1st Address, ‘‘H. G. P.,” Gus Fe. 4 sepents Pamawater for 10-inch con- 
PURIFIERS tua Care this Journal. |\7196 “TAUNTON GAS LIGHT CO.. Taunton, Mass. 
Counelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. Y ork City. 617 
Cruse-Kemper Co,, Philadelphia, Pa.............. sepece VW a NT KD 
Davis & Parents tte. Co. Wabham. Mass.........ses ; yo ae A BARGAIN IN METERS. 
Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N.J.........0..cccecccecsee 508 A Good Solicitor, On account of the introduction - — gas, we 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.............. 521 taki . have 1,400 three light meters ta en out of service 
RK. D. Wood & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa 522 Capable of ag care of Comp laints, as well ready for immediate delivery. Write for prices and 
cy Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0.......................... 62g) 98 Solieitations, for gas company in a city of | description to the 
W stern Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 424|@bout 20,000. Address, “D. M. E., ELMIRA WATER, LIGHT AND RAILROAD CO., 
(Continued on page !02.) lz Care this Journal. 1708-4 ELMIRA, N. Y. 
von ; 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. WANTED. FOR SALE, 
a pec) 


N. W. Corner Broap anv Arcu Srs., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Murch 11, 1908, 
ne Directors have this day declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent. (one dollar per share), payable April 15th, 
+4 . to stockholders of record at the close of business, 
Morch $1, 1908, Checks will be mailed. 


110-5 LEWIS LILLIE, Treasurer. 


Orrice oF THE UniTEep Gas IMPROVEMENT CO., 





An old established gas appliance house in the 
East would like to arrange with a Western 
house to act as their sales’ agent. References 
exchanged. Address, 





1710-2 “MANUFACTURER,” care this Journal. 


Two New No. 9% Green Horizontal Gas ? x- 
hausters or Blowers. Capacity per revolution, 55 
cubic feet; 20-inch connections. 

Two Second-hand No. 9B Green Horizontal 
Gas Exhausters or Blowers. Capacity per revo- 
lution, 45 cubie feet; 16-inch connections, 

For particulars, address, SEMET-SOLYAY COMPANY, 





1711-3m Syracuse, N. Y. 
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(Concluded from page 501.) 
PURIFYING MATERIALS. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., New York City 517 


VALVES. 
Continental Iron Works, Brookin, N. Y................ 522 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass..... ....... 520 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construc.Co., Toronto, Ont. 519 
Isbell-Porter Ou., Newark, N. J.........ccccccccccccsece 508 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind............... 521 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y....  .... £09 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......:............. 522 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, (),... ..........ceeseeeeeeee 523 
The Gas Machinery Co , Cleveland, O.................005 504 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind..... .... 611 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... .. 484 
EX HAUSTERS. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co.,New York City 517 
Connersville Blower Company, Connersville, Ind...... 502 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 520 
Isbell-Porter Company, Newark, N J ................. £08 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind............... §21 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind......... 4ll 





PURIFIER AND SCRUBBER TRAYS. 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J............cccccscesceee 519 


Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 484 
GAS STOVES. 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia..... 527 
Fred. K. Wells Company, New York City............. £07 
Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa.................. 526 
Mary land Meter & Manufacturing C -., Baltimore, Md... 526 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass............ . 526 
HoT WATER BEATERS. 
Humphrey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich..................... . 516 
GASHOLDERS. 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md............... 521 
Continental Irou Works, Brooklyn, N. Y........... 522 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................... 608 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 520 
Deily & Fowler, Philadelphia, Pa..................... . 524 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construc, Co., Toronto, Oot. 519 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind............. 21 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y..................... 524 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..................... 522 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa................. 523 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O....................0.05- 523 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, {nd ..... 484 





STORAGE TANKS, 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 51 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.... ......scccccccescseees 8 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind....,. 454 
PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, COPYRIGHTS, 
Royal E. Burnham, Washington, D. C.................. 52 











‘Utilize Your Gas Liquor. 






About 100 
in use. Write to 


STROH & OSIUS, Patentees, or 
MICHIGAN AMMONIA WORKS, - Detroit, Mich. 














Gas Engineer's Pocket-book, nenay o'connos 


Comprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to the 
Manufacture, Distribution and Use of Coal Gas, and the 
Construction of Gas Works. PRICE, $3.60. For Sale by 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine St., New York City. 

















CONOMY is secured in using 

.“BROWNHOIST” LOCOMO- 

TIVE CRANES equipped with 
“BROWNHOIST” GRAB BUCK- 
ET about Gas Plants. Write us 
for our circulars and learn more 
about this equipment. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Cleveland, OQ. 


BRANCH .OFFICES: 


New Work and Pittsburs, Pa. 








CONNERSWILLE GAS EXHAUSTERS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE 






GAS PUMPS. 


HIS cut shows one of 

our High Pressure ma- 
chines anda 4-valve engine 
connected by one of our 
leather link flexible coup- 
lings. Two of these units 
were installed for the Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, at their 73d 
.| St. Station. Each machine 
=~ | has a capacity of 14,000,000 
= | cabic feet per day. 








) 
g We also manufacture 


GAS VALVES 
BY-PASS VALVES, 
PRESSURE REGULATORS, 
ETC., ETC. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


THEE CONN ERSVILLE BLOWER COMPANY, 
Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 95 Liberty Street. - ~- 


‘HORACE CG. COOKE, Selling Agent. 








: 
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) 
) OFFICERS: DIRECTORS: CANADIAN AGENTS: © 
>) 


) E. 0. BROWN, B. H. SPANGENBERG, E. C. BROWN, | ‘The Economical Gas Apparatus Construction, Co., Ltd., 


President. Gen’l Mgr. and Eng’r. | IRA A ge - Toronto, Can. 
: aan AS G MARSH. MLE EUROPEAN CONNECTIONS: 


L. J. MONTGOMERY SIDNEY A. REEVE. ME GEO. D. ROPER, The Rotary Meter Co, (1905) Ltd., Manchester, England. 


, | Dr. F. SCHNIEWIND, Compagnie pour la Fabrication des Compteurs et Mate- 
Sec’y and Treas. Consulting Eng’r. | FREDERICK H. SHELTON. tiel d’Usines a Gaz, Paris, France. 
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Interior View of part of Meter Room—Twenty-first Street Works, 


CONSOLIDATED CAS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Old Style Wet Meter, 6,000,000 cu. ft. capacity per day. 


ROTARY STATION METER, 


4,000,000 cu. ft. capacity per day ‘at right of picture). 


One-half the cost—One-tenth the space of old style wet meters. 


When in need of Station Meters, write 


QO 


©OOOOOE 


Z 
ROTARY METER COMPANY, 


280 Broadway, © 


Send for Catalog. - NEW YORK. 
MHMOOOOOOOOOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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PACIFIC COAST ACENTS: Hallidie Machinery Co., Seattle, Wash. 


PURIFIER DUMPING TRAYS. 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. 


3 4 WO -N 8 DO) FLOP 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS: 





January 1st, 1908. 





Our new Firebrick Factory has been completed and we are now ready to take orders for 
¢ highgrade fireclay products of any description and magnitude. We design and build 


Coal Gas Benches, 


VERTICAL, INCLINED OR HORIZONTAL RETORTS, 


LATEST PATENTED SYSTEMS, 


Coke Ovens, 


BEEHIVE 











AND BY-PRODUCT CONSTRUCTION, 


Manufacture Linings for Water Gas Apparatus, Rotary Cement Kilns, 
Blast Furnaces and Stoves, Steel Furnaces, Lime 
Kilyms, Cupolas, etc., ete. 


SPECIAL GLASS HOUSE REFRACTORIES. 


WE IMPORT THE FINEST FIRECLAY FOR SPECIAL HIGH 
GRADE WORK. 





Our Chemist Engineers are familiar with analyzing clays and producing mixtures so that the 
Jinished products will answer specific purposes with regard to refractory as well as physical properties. 


ALL MATERIAL OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY AND 
WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES PERMISSIBLE. 








Your Correspondence is Respectfully Solicited. 


DIDIER-MARCH COMPANY. 
2 AT I ERR ak 


FREDERICK J. MAYER, General Manager. 


Offices: Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 












Factories: Keasbey, N. J. 





Park Low Bldg., New York. 








FREDERICK J. MAYER, M.E, 
Main Office: Keyser Bldg. Baltimore, Md. Branch Office: Park Row Bldg., New York. 


Bench construction of most modern type, with horizontal, inclined and 
vertical retorts, together with retort houses, coal and coke hand- 
ling machinery, specially designed to suit the char- 
acteristic requirements of the benches. 






CONSULTING AND CONSTRUCTING ENGINEER. 


Plans for modern and up-to-date coal and water gas plants. Modernizing existing plants to cheapen 
costs of production. Valuation of plants, ete., ete. 


Sole representative of the Dessau Vertical Retort Bench Co., 


Berlin, Germany. 
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RETORT PATCHING 
CEMENT 


Retort DEcARBONIZING 


THE Tice 


Di RELIABLE 


‘LACLEDE 


GAS BENCHES 


ARE BEING BUILT TODAY BY THE 


LACLEDECHRISTY CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 








— Rameeld— 


PUSH THE 
NO. 5 
RAMSDELL. 


Our No. 5 is THE lamp when the 
best is wanted. 

It will make good under any and all conditions. 

It is fitted with the GUARANTEED unbreakable 
porcelain cone, and with the double mixing chamber, 
special features which give it advantages over all 
other lamps in economy, efficiency and convenience. 

It will pay you to PUSH this No. 5lamp. It can 
be depended on to give absoiute satisfaction in all 
ways. 


List price, $1.95. With heat deflector, $2.07. 





Geo. G. Ramsdell, President, 


1123 Broadway, New York. 





RAMSDELL INVERTED GAS LAMP COMPANY, 








| 


BEST IN THE WOBLD. 


THAT MEANS THE 


Humphrey Instantaneous 
Bath Water Heaters. 


They should be used in every 
home, no matter whether there 
are other hot water arrangemen ts 
or not. ; AD ay aaa 





Handsome New Catalog No. 9 ii is 
Free. Shall we Sendit? .. .. 


HUMPHREY CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 


Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal. 
PRICE, 


$1. 


For Sale by 














A.M. CALLENDER 
& CO., 


42 Pine Strext. 
New York City. 
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YORK | 
GAS RANGES 
FOR 1908 


Have the Safety Open Door 
Lighter for oven burners. This 
safety lighting device absolute- 
ly does away with all liability 
of ovens exploding. 





York # New-York Gas Ranges 
for this Season 

















eee. wives coo Goes LOINTS OF THE UFP- 
TO-DATE RANGES. 








CATALOG WILL BE READY FEBRUARY IST. 


If you have heen dissatisfied with your Stove Tubing, try the Atlantic Tubing Company's Special Stove or Safety Stove 
Tubing. We sell it in any quantity. 


Let us send you samples of Gas Brackets. 

Let us quote you on contract Gas Fixtures. 

Let us quote you on Special Appliances. 

Let us quote you on Flexible Metal ‘Tubing. 

Let us quote you on Automatic Soldering Furnaces. 
et us quote you on Hot Plates. 


Let us quote you on Art Glass Domes and Shades. 


FRED. XK. WELLS COMPANY, 


18 Warren Street, New York City, 


Selling Agents of Gas Appliances, Etc., Etc. 





ee 
. , a =. 
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URUGE-KEMPER GOMPANY, 


Gas Engineers an Builders 


(as [H\OLDERS. 


Western Sales Agent: Pacific Coast Agents: 
HENRY I. LEE, 616 The Rookery, Chicago, Ills. HALLIDIE MACHINERY CO., Seattle, Wash. 























MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, - - - - AMBLER, PA. 








jJ.S. DEHART, JR., A.F.WEHNER, R.K.WEHNER, 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
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ISBELL VALVES 
i. SPECIALS 
CHARGING AND 
DIS CHARGING TAR . 
MACHINERY EXTRACTORS 
PsA. TAR EXTRACTORS 
etree yn s FOR WATER GAS 
| ROTARY AMMONIA 
PRIMARY AND SCRUBBERS 
SECONDARY 
CONDENSERS SHAVING 
FOR FRESH SCRUBBERS 
OR SALT WATER PURIFIERS 
: | a sicighst STREET GOVERNORS 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 














BRIDGE & OGDEN STREETS 
NEWARK,N.J. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
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TROY. N. 


Steam, 


Ludlow Valve Mfg, Co., 


Double and Single Gate Valves, %4’’ to 72”, 


Gas, Water, 


Ammonia, Etc. 


Y., U. s. A. 


Oil, 





HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 











Send for Catalogue. 


























GAS COERE CARS for handling Coke in 


Cas Houses. 














GAS COKE CAR WITH WATER SPRAY ATTACHMENT TO PREVENT CAR FROM BECOMING RED HOT. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW THE DOORS OF THE CAR BOTH OPEN AND CLOSED. 


We have designed and built a large variety of cars for handling coke, and illustrations, showing some of the different 


types, are given in Bulletin A.J. A coy.y will be mailed to any Gas Engineer mentioning this paper. 
West New Brighton, N. Y. Cc. wa’. E=vuUnT co. 45 Broadway, New York City. 
iiamenneemedaienial 





















REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


SRECORDING GAUGES, 


THE STANDARD FOR 
GAS WORK ON HIGH 
OR LOW PRESSURE. 
For Works and Distribution System. 
We offer the follow- 
ing types in all ranges’ 
Standard Form. 
Portable Form, 


Moisture Proof. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE A, 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Conn., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
114 Liberry St. Monadnock Bidg. 


BRISTOL’S| 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


‘High Grade Firebrick, docks, Tiles, 


ETC., 


| 
! 
| Works: Maurer, N. J. Office : 420 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 











FIELD’S ANALYSIS FOR THE YEAR 1906. | 





An Analysis of the Principal Gas Undertakings in 
England, Scotland and Ireland; being the 38th year 
of publication. Compiled and arranged by JOHN W. 
FIELD, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. of The Gas Light and 
Coke Company, London. Price, $6. For Sale by 


4. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. New York City. 

















HOW MUCH COAL PER 1,000 CU. FT. 
OF WATER GAS? 


——— — 


If the process of making water gas were theoretic 
ally perfect, only 24 lbs. of coal would be consumed 
per 1,000 cu. ft, of gas generated. As a matter of 
fact, the actual figures are between 40 and 48 lbs. 
per 1,000 cu. ft. It is appar nt that there is a waste 
somewhere, and if you will take the trouble to put a 
thermometer over the stack valve during the ‘“* blow- 
ing up” period, you will see where the heat goes to. 
From one third to one half of the heat escapes to the 
atmosphere, either as sensible heat or latent heat of 
combustion. If use can be found for this heat a 
yreat economy could be effected immediately. 


We have found such a use. By means of the 
| Green Air Heater 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. of this 
heat, or more, can be imparted to the a'r blown to 
the generator. ‘This will reduce the time for blow- 
| ing up and increase the temperature of the generator, 
| so that about the same proportion of coal will be 
| saved. 





After the gases have passed through the air heater 
they are still hot enough to use in a Green Fuel 
Economizer to heat the boiler feed water up to the 
evaporative point. In tbis way a quarter of the 
boiler coal can be saved: In connection with a 6 ft. 
generator an investment of $3,500 in an Air Heater 
and an Economizer will save from $2 300 to $2,500 
per year. ‘This ought to repay you for the trouble 
of writing us for further inform.tion. Ask for 
Circular ‘*‘ AG.”’ 





| The Green Fuel Economizer Co., 


MATTEAWAN, N., Y. 
| New York City, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. Seattle, Salt Lake City, Montreal. 


Engineers, Builders of Green’s Fuel Economizers, Fans, 
| Blowers and Fxhausters, Steam Air Heater Coi’s, 
| Waste Heat Air Heaters, Mechanical Draft, Heating 
and Ventilating and Drying Apparetus, Draft 
Dampers and Engines. 











12-inch High Pressure Governor. 


REYNOLDS’ GAS REGULATOR COMPANY, 


ANDERSON, IND., U. S. A. 


Double and Single District Stations, 


And Individual Service Governors for Reducing 


High Pressure. 
HOLDER GOVERNORS 


And Low Pressure Regulatars, all of the Dry 


Diaphragm type. 
English Agents: 
THE BRYAN DONKIN CO., LTD., Chesterfield, England. 





Write for Catalog. 





We make all sizes for all classes of reduction, 


} 





Combination Governor. 
(Governor and Mercury Seal.) 
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Greater Capacity 
in 
Less Building 
Space. 





INTENSIVE 
SCRUBBER. 








“The Stationary Rotary.’ 











Works and General Offices, 


DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 
West Cerro Gordo St. 254-258 . anal St. (cor. Lafayette). 


Mueller 
Gas Tapping Machines. 
B& 


Gas tapping machine with a stationary feed screw 
support is frequently attended by 


Great 


Inconvenience in use because the immovable sup- 
port is in the way of free operation of the handle. 
The MUELLER GAS TAPPING MACHINE has 
an undeniable 


Advantage 


In a gooseneck swiveled to the body, which makes 
it adjustable to any desired position. The goose- 
neck can always be kept out of the way of the 
handle, giving the operator the full benefit of the 
leverage. 


MUELLER GAS TAPPING MACHINES are 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. 


@cerstaenso 


H. MUELLER MFC. CO., 
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Eastern Division, 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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— GAS ESEAUSTSRE. 





Senda for pocket edition of Engineers’ practical reference book. 









Installation showing 
our latest improved 
machines, with flex- 
ible rope coupling, for 
large units. »% we w 


= eee er & 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HOME OFFICE: 
Connersville, Ind. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


120-122 Liberty St. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Ce Cn Ee oe SE Se SS 
# ; 


1547 Marquette Building. 
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-in every store where 
theres something doing 
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THE 
MERCHANT 
ALSO IS 





You find 









GETTING THE 
CHEAPEST 
STORE 
: LLUMINA- 
Because every fabric, every TION 
: { TO BE HAD 
color scheme, every article AND 
ae \y THE BEST 
gets it’s true color value AS WELL 
4 AN, aN 
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“THE MINER” 


Georce OrmRop. Pres. & Treas. Jorn D. ORMROD, Supt. WILLIAM H, BRISTOL, 


J. G. Eser.ern, Secretary. 


COMBINATION RECORDING and INDICATING 
EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. mx, PYROMETERS Globe 
DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. — EMAUS, PA.| MPR in ye Street and Boulevard 
GEMMA) Indicator for Operator. Recorder Lamps. 


for Superintendent. “Adapted 
for both Carbureter and 
Superheater. 


Cheapest and Best 
THOUSANDS IN USE WITH 
INCANDESCENT BURNERS. 


Send for Catalogues. 


THOMAS T. W. MINER, 


821-823 Eagle Av., N.Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS | | 


Cea es ae eee. = WM. H. BRISTOL, | 
4iso, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 45 Vesey Street, - - New York City. 


FOR EXTERIOR LIGHTING 


— USE — 


BRAY’S MARKET OR STANDARD BURNERS. 


For Markets, Meat Shops, Fruit Stands, Show Windows, Street Lamps, and all places where ff } al 
high candle power is required. a 





Send for Circular 
and List of Users. 

















These Burners Give a Large, Well-Shaped Flame. 
They are Very Durable and Can be Depended Upon to Give Satisfactory Service for Years. 


Market burners can be furnished in Nos. 8 and 9. The Jumbo burner is GO-candle power size, 





PFPrices on Application. 


Bray's 


Burner. W M. CRANE COMPANY, NEw York, Sole Agents U. S. and Canada. Standard 


Bray’s 


Jumbo. 








PARKER- RUSSELL MINING AND MFG. CO., 


Tr. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE: Suite 501-508 Liggett Building, 8th and Chestnut Streets. 
NEW YORK OFFIGE: 45 Broadway. 


GAS RETORT BENCHES, STOKING MACHINERY, STAND-PIPE CLEANER AND STRAIGHT STAND-PIPE SYSTEM. 
GAS RETORTS AND FIREBRICK. 


We Manufacture Gas Retorts and Settings, Furnace Blocks and Fire Clay Tiles of Every 
Description. 


Benches.-=-We erect GAS RETORT BENCHES with Horizontal retorts having closed ends up to 10 feet 
in length, or Through retorts up to 20 feet in length. 


Slopers.-=-Also, SLOPERS on improved lines for Inclined Retorts. 


Stoking Machinery.=--Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada for the Fiddes-Aldridge aire Discharging 
Charger. The “F. A.,” or “One-Stroke” Machine. Cost of Carbonizing reduced to minimum. No 
Dust. Silent. No Waste of Coal. No Injury to Retorts. 


Water Gas Linings.--We make a specialty of WATER GAS BLOCKS, and supply brick of superior 
grade for checkerwork. 


Stand-Pipe Cleaner and Straight Stand-Pipe System.--Agents for the sale of the Stand-Pipe Cleaner 
and Straight Stand-Pipe System of the United Gas Improvement Company. 


Retort Houses and Conveying Machinery.-=We also build Retort Houses, Coal and Coke Conveying 
Machinery. Plans, specifications and estimates cheerfully furnished. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








ALL CO ONTTBRACTS MA DA, AS OF st. Lovis. 


DireetOry Of AMERICAN Gas COMPANIES. 1907, custards teen x 
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AMERICAN METER CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBL 


ST. LOUIS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CHICACO, 


Photometrical and Experimental Apparatus. 








IC LIGHTING 
TABLE. 

















APRIL, 1908. 
l 

r ‘Nable No. 1. 

x FOLLOWING THE 

4 MOON, 

5 = a ee 

- —~s | 

A | & | Light. extinguish, 
Wed.| 1| 6.50pm!) 4.40 am 
Thu. | 2] 6.50 | 4.40 
Fri. 3} 6.50 | 4.40 
Sat. 4} 6.50 4.40 
Sun. | 5|10.30 4.30 
Mon.|} 6/11.20 4.30 
Tue. | 7 {12.20AmM| 4.30 
Wed.| 8| 1.00FQ | 4.30 
Thu. | 9| 1.40 4.30 
Fri. |10| 2.20 4.30 
Sat. |t1} 2.50 4.30 
Sun. [12] 3.20 4.30 
Mon. |13)| 3.50 4.30 
Tue. [14] 4.10 4.30 





Wed. |15|No L. No L. 
Thu, |16|)No Leu No L. 


Fri. {1% 


No |. No L. 


Sat. |18| 7.10 pm |10.00 pm 





‘ 
Sun. |19| 7.10 11.00 
Mon. |20| 7.10 12.10AM 
Tue. 21) 7.10 1.10 
Wed. |22| 7.10 2.10 
Thu. [23] 7.10LQ | 3.00 
Fri, |24| 7.10 3.40 
Sat. |25| 7.10 4.00 
Sun. 26] 7.20 4.00 
Mon. |27 | 7.20 4.00 
Tue. |28) 7.20 4.00 





Wed. |29| 7.20 4.00 





Thu. |3¢ 


)| 7.20NM) 4.00 





TOTAL HOURS 
DURING 1908. 





By Table No. 1. 


Hrs.Min. 
































Style B Photometer 
For Dark Room. 











January ... .228.30 
February . ..187.30 
March..... 192.00 
April.... ...160.10 
_ Fea 155.10 
June ......188.00 
, Pees 155.50 
August ... 173.40 
September ..185.20 
October... .214.00 
Novembei .. 218.10 
December. . 226.40 





Total, yr. .2235.00 














Closed Photometer For hight Room. 
CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING 


TABLE. 


APRIL, 1908. 





Table No, 2. 











if 
Pn NEW YORK CITY. 
: ALL Nieut Lieuting, 
ns ~ Complete | Complete _ 
< # | Lighting in | Extinguishing 
5 < | One Hour |in 50 Minutes 
| 8 |" From Time Given 
P.M. A.M. 
Wed.| 1) 5.57 4.47 
Thu. | 2} 6.07 4.37 
Fri 3! 6.07 4.37 
Sat. 4} 6.07 4.37 
Sun. | 5| 6.07 4.37 
Mon.| 6| 6.07 4.32 
Tue. | 7] 6.07 4.32 
Wed.| 8| 6.07 4.32 
Thu. | 9} 6.17 4.22 
Fri, |10} 6.17 4.22 
Sat. |11} 6.17 4.22 
Sun, |12} 6.17 4.22 
Mon. |13| 6.17 4.22 
Tue. |14) 6.17 4.22 
Wed. }15} 6.17 4.22 
Thu. |16) 6.27 4.17 
Fri. | 1%] 6.27 4.17 
Sat. |18) 6.27 4.17 
Sun. | 19) 6.27 4.12 
Mon. |20| 6.27 4.12 
Tue. |21] 627 4.12 
Wed. \22 6.27 4.12 
Thu. (23] © 6.37 4.02 
Fri. |24) 6.37 | 4.02 
Sat. |25} 6.37 | 4.02 
Sun. |26] 6.37 4.02 
Mon. |27| 6.37 4.02 
Tue. [28] 6.37 4.02 
Wed. |29| 6.37 4.0% 
Thu. |30| 6.47 3.52 











TOTAL HOURS 
DURING 1908. 





Hrs.Min. 
January. ...431.50 
February. ..329.15 


March... ..351.50 
eae 341.50 
May errr i 
June...... 218.10 
Jaly.....--282.55 
August .... 254.55 


September. .292.25 
October .. ..420 45 
November ..374.30 
December. .411.05 
3992.35 
De duct on ac- 
countof 50 min. 


extinguishing 
time 


30.30 


Total, yr. .3962.05 
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NEW YORK, 318 West 42d Street. 


BOSTON, 820 Beacon Building. 





PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. 
ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Building. 


v-OF AMERICA.... 


contro ane Welshach System 
ere" of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED and 
PATENTED BURNER for PARK LIGHTING 
exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities 
and Towns. 

By means of the Weisbach System of 
street lighting the superiority of GAS over 
electricity for street lighting has been fully 
demonstrated. 


POINTS OF MERIT: 


Economical, 
r 
It is Attractive, 
Successful, 
| Up-to-date. 

IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 
Where there are no gas mains we 
can furnish an equally good light 
by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHTHA WELS- 


BACH BURNER, and thereby supply a 
uniform light in all localities. 





Correspondence Solicited from 
Gas Companies and Others 
interested in Municipal 
and Outside Lighting. 


CHICAGO, 218 La Salle Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 5612 Oak Street. 


WELSBACH STREET [LIGHTING COMPANY 























F_un st 


the consumer, 



































point. 











For decorative appear- 
ance and large volume of 
light dt a popular price to 


THE CHIC LIGHT 


is practically alone in the 
field. Complete  satisfac- 
tion to the user is its strong 


SELLERS OF THE WELSBACH LINE. 


THE CnIC LIGHT—Design No. 71310. 









PRICES: 


Boxed complete, with No. 71 Welsbach 
burner, No 310 F. Q. M. cy.inder, No. 196 
Junior J Brand Welsbach mantle, including 
the No. 316 opal shade, which will be packed 
separately. 


Price, complete, clear ndeecea each, 


dozen lots,. . . $1.35 
Price, complete, clear cylinder, 100 
lots, each, . . eee. 


When supelied with No. 310 F. Q. M. 
Opal Cylinder add 10 cents to above list. 


Price of Shade No. 316. 
Package Contains 16 Dozen. 


Price, per dozen, . . . . - $4.40 
Price, original package, per “dozen, . 4.00 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


FACTORIES - 


Welsbach Company, e::222:°s." * 


Salesrooms in all Leading Cities of the United States. 
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The United Gas Improvement Company 


Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


“an wis oF CAS WORKS. 














Largest Builders of CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT IN AMERICA. 





SOLE: AMERICAN BUILDERS 


OF THEE 


\tandard jouble-Superheater owe Water (as Apparatus. 





Bwo + eee ST re ACTS. 
PARTIAL LIST OF PLACES: 





Newburgh, N. Y. | Syracuse, N. Y. (2d contract). Sioux Falls, S. D. (3d contract). 
Helena, Mont. ‘Atlanta, Ga. (>d contract). Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bridgeport, Conn. (3d contract). | Holyoke, Mass. New Hartford, Conn. 
Suffolk, Va. | Peoria, Ills. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (2d contract). 
Winsted, Conn. (2d contract). Schenectady, N. Y. (2d contract).) Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashua, N. H. _Danbury, Conn. Salisbury, Md. 
Augusta, Me. (2d contract). Galveston, Tex. (2d contract). | Norfold, Va. (4th contract). 
Everett, Mass. ‘Quebec, Canada. Wallingford, Conn. 
Jenkintown, Pa. (2d contract). | Indianapolis, Ind. (2d contract). Richmond, Va. (2d contract). 
Coney Island, N. Y. Bessemer, Ala. Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
Mexico, Mo. | Waterbury, Conn. (sth contract). Arlington, Mass. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Sy BR OR ye ee 43 
TOTAL SETS INSTALLED TO DECEMBER 31,1907, .......+2... 677 
TOTAL DAILY CAPACITY, TO DECEMBER 31, 1907, . . . . 545,865,000 cu. ft. 





Tar Extractors for Carburetted Water Gas. 
Photometrical Apparatus. 

Gas Analysis Apparatus. 

Recording Gauges. 

Straight Standpipe System for Coal Gas Retorts. 
Straight Standpipe Cleaners. 

Waste Heat Boiler. . 
Hygrometer. 

Venturi Meter for Measuring Flow of Air Blast. 
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ESTABLISHED i868. 














Ons. Gnvoorn Pre Davip wha emit The (jas Engineer’s tN Milce-Pres. & Mgr. Fe mine gec'y Tres 
Pocket-Book,  HUINORE RETONT zFREBNGK 
autier 0. . BALTIMORE, MD., 
‘Greene & Essex Streets, HENRY O'CONNOR. | Manufacturers of all Material for ihe 
Jersey City, N. J. _~éBy | Construction of Coal Gas Benches. 
202 —_—__ ceaesialiieaiecine 
MANUFACTURERS 0 | HALF AND FULL DEPTH AND FREE FIRING 
CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, ae Tables, Note and Memoranda celauag to the BENCHES, 
‘acture, ‘Di str tou tio pene Use of Coal Gas, All styles of which we have in operation, equipped with the 
FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. "ste Construction of Gas Wonks ae or SUPERIOR rove a partes sor in 
nines Alia cmos a INCLINES—We have in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
Ground Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Ground PRICE, $3.60. benches of Inclined Retorts, MANUFACTURED and 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. ; ERECTED by us. 











Rien teat hie WALDO BROS,, 102 MILE 87., BOSTON, MASS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE Agents for New England States. 


FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNAGE  »-cussrser conse rmeswnneton ci sano sxcnmes coven sts 


RAIL and WATER CONNECTIONS to ALL POINTS. 





















L. C. HAMLINK, Pres. AUGUST COURT, SEc’y. 


a BENGH GONGTRUGTION COMPANY, 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Engineers and Builders of all styles of Stand- 
ard and Special Benches from one 
to twelve Retorts, Horizontal, 
Vertical, or Inclined. 


We will guarantee “Better Benches,” to be easier to control, 
make more gas per retort, and operate with less 
fuel than any bench on the market. 


ALL WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL GUARANTEED. 


JOHN DELL, ——— 
President and General Manager. y : 


FACTURERS OF ——— 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, Cupola Linings, Etc. 


We are the ae yey, “a4 the nee Patent ag erp Constructed with Half or Fu 4 City Office: 
Depth Fur o Bur lor Co nd Arranged for F're r Rear ‘Clinkering. The ( > , 
Mitchell is the yates aa ‘er ‘Bench. We also ‘aren "Pla n Benches with One to Six 411 Olive Street, 
sesaees, Continental Bank, 

YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 




















Newbigging’s Handbook for Gas Engineers and-Managers, « x. caster & 2 ise sx. x. csr 





\\ 
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 Bronder Patent Stoking Machinery. 


Three-Scoop and Three-Rake Charging and Discharging Machines are operating in New York, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, 
| Worcester, Mass., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Toronto and Montreal, Canada, Deiroit, Seattle, Rochester and St. Louis. 


Four-Scoop and Four-Rake Charging and Discharging Machines are operating in Detroit, Mich., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These are the only machines that will draw or charge simultaneously 3 or 4 retorts (vertically) and handle from 42 to 60 retorts in 
Ie from 25 to 30 minutes, lid opening and closing and filling of furnaces included. 


Hot Coke Conveyor, Quencher and Steam Exhauster, operating in Toronto, Canada, working in water-sealed flue, rollers 
being protected from heat and grit. 


i COAL CRUSHERS, CONVEYORS AND BINS. TURNTABLES FOR MACHINES. 
Labor-Saving Machines for Handling Coal and Coke from Coal Cars to Coke Yard or Bins. Coke Screening and Measuring Plants a Specialty. 


Epp CS. A. BRON DER, —.aa. 


contracting Bnegineer and Builder, 
229 BROADWAY, NEW YorReE. 

















— ———E ——_—__—_—— —_—_—_—— —_——___—_—___ ee 


GOMNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR CO. 


Automatic, Balance, High Pressure and Service Governors, 


Unison Telemetric Pressure Gauge, 


Iron Sponge, Purifying Material for Gas Purification, Jones Jet Photometers, 
Pressure Registers, etc., 


INSTALLATION OF SMOKELESS TAR BURNING SYSTEM. 


Wide Experience in High Pressure Installation and Extension. 








395 Broadway, New York City. 
295 West 22d Street, Chicago, Is. 

















EMPIRE GAS IMPROVEMENT 1s) CONSTRUCTION CO., 


49 Wall Street, New Work City, 


CONSULTING AND CONTRACTING ENGINEERS, 
GAS AND WATER WORKS A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED. 
VALUES OF GAS PROPERTIES ASCERTAINED. 
COMPLETE GAS WORKS BUILT AND ALL MATERIALS FURNISHED. 


NWon-Diwvidend Paying Works Remodeled and Put on a 
Paying Basis. 























: CAS MAINS<-SERVICE PIPES. ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. 


‘, How to install electric gas igniting apparatus, includ- 
ing the jump spark and multiple systems for use in 








Their installation for High or Low Pressure is the work in which we have specialized none, EEE dine tie dese ao election of 
fo: years. Because of our Facilities and Experience, many Gis Companies prefer to con- ee veer ee 
-: tract with us for such work, rather than to execute it themseives. It proves to be as By H. 8. NORRIE. 
chap in the end. We solicit inquiries. SULLIVAN BROS., Price, 50 cents. Orders may be gent to 


Telephone Connection. 11 Main St., Flushing, N. Y. | A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 4 Pinz 81., N. ¥ Crrr. 
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JAMES D. PERKINS, President. F. SEAVERNS, Treasurer, 


THE PERKINS COMPAN x; 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL, 
OLD KENTUCKY SHALE AND 0. K. BOGHEAD. 


BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING COMPANY'S 
Qcean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


¥ STRIGTLY High Grade. ... 
a: Carefully iired. 


For Gas Making or 
Heavy Steaming. . 

















Washington Building, New York. 
Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


A. C. M. AZOY, General Agent, 1 Broadway, New York. 


rrvvvvpey nnn 
FF 
NAPHTHALENE z sg A Boe 


























Insure a Saving of 50 to 75 per ct. 
Cheap and Efficient. Views of the Globe-Wernicke 
ae Co.'s poet house, aeeres 
: t effre achinery. ron ‘rier e 
For Use in Works, soa tones <den to Leding epeer itis leak 
Mains and Service the swivel buckets. 
Pipes. Shipped in : , 
{00-gallon Drums. Bulletins B and C mailed free with Catalogs on ELEVATING, 
CONVEYING, CRUSHING, SCREENING, DRILL- 
Semet-Solvay Co,, ING, MINING MACHINERY. 
The JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., 
syracuse, N. Y, COLUMBUS, OM10, U. 3. A. 
New York. St. Louis. oston. Knoxville. 
dbdddadd ' Chicago. Pittsburgh. Philadetphia. 











ISAAC C. BAXTER, President. ESTABLISHED 1864. PETER YOUNG, Secretary and Trea: u: 


LOCKPORT STATICN, n JAMES GARDN ER, J R., Co., Address all communications to 


JAMES GARDNER, JR,, CO., Bolivar, Pa 
Successor to WILLIAM CARDNER & SON. 


Fire Clay Goods for Gas Works. 
GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, By JAQUES ABADY. 4 a6 camender & Co, 42 Pine St. 0 ¥. 4 
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KELLER ADJUSTABLE 
COKE CRUSHER. 


Strong, Simple, Durable. Will 
Crush any Size Desired. 
Cc. M. KEL LER, 
Sec. & Supt. Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 






















Columbus, Ind. 
Oorrespondence Solicited. 


PATRICK GOODMAN, 


CONTRACTOR, 


257-263 East 133d St., 
NEW YORK OITY. 


————<— 





7 "PHONE, 2583 MELROSE. 





PIPE WORK A SPECIALTY. 
WATER CAS. DRAINACE.@ 








THE ECONOMICAL 
GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION 


Machinery and Appliances 


for Coal and Water Gas 
Plants. 
PLANS, 

SPECIFICATIONS 


AND ESTIMATES 
PREPARED. 


AMERICAN OFFICE: 
269 Front St., Hast, Toronto, Canada. 





Epucnp H. McCuiovesr, 
President. 


H, C. Apams, 
Vice-President, 


Onas. F. GopsHALL, 


Henry WHARTON, 


Secretary. 


Cc. B. NicHots, 


Treasurer, Assistant Secretary, 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa. 





POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N, J., 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South Sd St., Phila, Pa. 


ngland and the 








JOHN CABOT, Pres'‘dent. 
Oe AT NSSATATD 





1412-1428 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


PURIFIER AND SCRUBBER TRAYS. 
Church’s Patent Trays, 


We also Supply the Cheapest and Strongest 


Special Trays for Iron Oxide in Either Style. 


| 
GEO D.CABOT,Secretary. | 


Reversible; Strongest; Most Easily Repaired. 


Reversible Bolted Trays. 


Practical Photometry, 
By William Joseph Dibdin. 
| Price, $3.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
A. M. 
42 Pine St., New York City. 











POOLE ON FUELS. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 
By HERMAN POOLE, F.C.S. 








Second Edition. Price, $3. For Sale by 


A. ™. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Ping Sr., N.Y. City 
































Chollar’s System of Gas Purification, 
THE PURIFIED GAS REVIVES THE FOULED OXIDE. 














Tr AAnhdaAdl AAA AAAAALAMQ44n44044A44AAAA4A4G4Q400000 441A 4AAGAQGGQ400440AA0AAAAAAAGAGG4Q04QAA2A0 


AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING PRACTICE, 


A HANDBOOK FOR ALL ENGAGED IN THE INDUSTRY, 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Consulting Engineers. 
Builders of UP-TO-DATE 
a 


Comprising Many Details Not Heretofore Published, 


By M. NISBET LATTA, C.E., 


PART I. WATER GAS MANUFACTURE. The Generator. 
Exhausters. 


“ IL GAS DISTRIBUTION. Naphthaline. 
“ III. GENERAL TECHNICAL DATA. Properties of Gases. 


Condensers. Purifiers. 


Miscellaneous Data. 


ib 


A. M. 


The Carburetter. 
Station Meters. Holders. 


Mains. Services. 


The Superheater. 
Details of Works’ Operation. 


Consumers’ Meters. 
Steam. Mathematical Tables. 


Pressure. House Piping. Appliances, 


Conversion Factors. 


Frice, $34.50. For Sale by 


CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


CALLENDER & CO., 


Wash Box and Tar. Scrubbers. 


Pipe and 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO., 
Principal Office and Works, Waltham, Mass. 


Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. Tubular, 
Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 

















Steel Tanks for Gasholders, Iron Roof Frames and Floors, 
Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 


Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 
Coke Barrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com- 
plete Gas Works. 


Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, and 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 

















H. M. BYLLESBY & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED), 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


DESICN, CONSTRUCT AND OPERATE 
COMPLETE COAL, WATER AND CRUDE OIL CAS PLANTS. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS. 


AMERICAN TRUST BUILDING 
CHICACO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Mobile, Ala. San Diego, Cal. 











ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, ME., M. Inst.C.E. ARTHUR G. GLASGOW. M.E., M. Inst. C.E. GAS TAPPING MACHINES 
HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


Drilling and Tapping 
CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 







Pipe under Pressure 


WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 


They are Strong and 


BANK OF COMMERCE BLDC., 38 VICTORIA STREET, Oompact. 
31 Nassau Street, London, S. W., Size of Combination Drilis 
and Taps % to 4-inch. 
New York. England. Machines Gent to 050 Gas 
Compan Jor Thirty 
ADVICE AS TO EXTENSION AND RECONSTRUCTION OF ne 
Send for Ciroulers. 


CAS AND ELECTRICITY PLANT. 





COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS MADE 8 
; "PROPERTIES PURCHASED, GAO, Light, 
DAYTON, 0. 











QUINTARD IRON WORKS, Practical Handbook on * 


_ GAS ENGINES, 
N. F. PALMER, ‘With Instructions for Care site te ‘Bao Monel 


and Working of For Students in Gas Manufacture. 























Foot of 12th St. & East River, New York, the Same, ELEMENTARY, ADVANCED AND CONSTRUCTIONAL. 
Three Volumes. Price,$i.50each. For Sale b 
MANUFACTURERS oF By G. LIECKFELD, C.E. A. M. Callender & Co., 
Translated with Permission of the Author, 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
GAS APPARATUS.  »*; GEO. M. RICHMOND, ME 
Complete Works Erected. rice, $1. ee 
jnntiiinene amid STANDARD REDUCTION FACTORS for GASES, 
y Helon Brooks MacFarland, B.S., M.M.E. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., Price, $1.50. For Sale by 


| 
FREDERICK W. FLOYD, Bngineer | 42 pine street, - - - - New York City. | A.M. Callender & Cos42 Pine St. New York City. 
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Bartlett, fayward & Company, 


‘ Baltimore, Md. 100 Broadway, New York. 


GASHOLDERS, 
Coal and Water Gas Plants, 











KERR MURRAY MAMUFAGTURING COMPANY. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


APPARATUS FOR COAL GAS PLANTS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-LIFT GASHOLDERS 
AND STEEL TANKS, 








Latest Improved 


ROTARY EXHAUSTERS, P. & A. TAR EXTRACTORS, 
AMMONIA WASHERS, a 


CONDENSING, SCRUBBING ® PURIFYING APPARATUS. | & 


Street Specials and Valves. 


ADDRESS: 


KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. {°* 74" 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 


400 CHESTNUT SI., PHILADELPHIA, 





























Cast Iron Pipe. | Gasholders. 
HEAVY LOAM CASTINGS, Single or Multiple Lifts, with or without Meta] Tanks 
; PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
Seen decele W aitk SCRUBBERS, BENCH WORK. 
LAMP POSTS, VALVES, ETC., Cutler’s Patent Freezing Preventer for 
Gas Power Plants with Producers. « Holder Cups. { 

















Double Gate Valves. 


A LARGE STOCK ON HAND READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


These valves are provided with double discs or gates, and are 
tight with the gas pressure on either side of them. 

The discs are so arranged as to be free from their seats when be- 
ing opened or closed, and are operated by a quick-acting mechan- 
ism. The valve stem extends outside of the bonnet, and serves as 
an index, showing whether the valve is closed or open, and the 
amount of opening. are are made of the following dimensions: 


























WRvcdnsovecceses ccccccce | 8 inches |LO inches |12 inches 16 inches lao inches |24 inches ‘0 ine ea 36 «inches 
Diameter of flanges. . 13 inches 116 inches |18 inches |224 inches |27 inches |81 inches a1 inches |44 inches 
Face to face of flange... aa inches | ws inches had inches 14 inches }|17 inches pe inches 1 inches | 23% inches 














For price and other information, apply to 


THE CONTINENTAL IRON WORKS, 
r.o.sunionc. NEW YORK (BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN). 


FRANK D. MOSES, 


ees TRENTON, N. J., 


Constructing Enginest and Contractor. 


Rstimates Furnished on any kind of Work in Connection with Gas or Water Plants. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE REMODELLING AND EXTENDING OF THE PROPERTIES OF WORKS NOT UP-TO-DATE. 


aw CORRESPONDENCE SOLiIcitseD._  ..-. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. PERFECT pss MAIN STOPPERS. 











Telephone, 1503-D 








Cement of great value for patching retorts, 
s an, one 3 bench-work joints, ‘laine blast 


urnaces and cupolas. is cement is mixed ready for use. S, | A 
Seomemicand thorougisin tts work. Fully warranted to stick. l m p es 














Price List, f.0.b. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
In Cascs, 400 to 800 pounds, ooeern Easiest, ages 
In Kegs, 100 to 200 : 3 
In Kegs less than 100 * Best. — 


C. L. GEROULD, 
1200 Bank for Savings Blig., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








EDWARD A. BEHRINGER, SOLE MANUFACTURER, 82 Warren Street, New York City. 
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Established I85l. Incorporated |880. 


THE OTAGEY JIANUFACTURING GO. 


Engineers and Builders of Gas Works 
«a GSAS Ho LDE RSs «» 


All Ironwork and Apparatus required in a Gas Plant. 





Bxecutive Office and Works, - - - - - - Station FP, Cincinnati. 
Western Office, = - - - - S19 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





RITER- 2-CON LEY COM PANY, 
GASHOLDERS, with or without Steel Tanks. 


Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Oil Tanks, Smoke Siacks. 
: STEEL ROOFS and BUILDINGS. 
PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WoORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pittsburgh, Pa. EASTERN OFFICE: 111 Broadway, New York City. 











THE FULTON GAS PRESSURE GOVERNOR, 


WITH AUTOMATIC SAFETY CUTOFF. 


For Artificial or Natural Gas. 


For District or Service Use. 


Our DUPLEX SENSITIVE GOVERNOR, with Automatic Cutoff for 
district service, will reduce high pressure gas to inches of water 
without variation. 

Absolutely safe and reliable. No complicated mechanism to get out of 
order. More than 20 years’ experience with the largest gas com- 


panies. 
SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG. 


THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. CO., 


28-30 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











AWARDED A SILVER 
MEDAL AT THE WORLD’S 
FAIR, ST. LOUIS, 


TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS. 


SAFETY GAS MAIN PATENTS, "se 
STOPPER CO. re 


Solicitor of Patents and Coun- 
257-263 East 133d Street, 822 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


seljlor in Patent Causes. 
NEW YORK CITY. | 

















Send for Pamphlet on Patents, 





oo 





— 
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Deily & Fowler, 


39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(ESTABLISHED 1842), 


ae TJILDARSsS VdF _......0m 


GASHOLDERS, 


Single-Lift or Telescopic, 


Withb or Without Steel Tan Es. 


Oil Storage Tanks, Water Tanks, Etc. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


© LOGAN IRON WORKS, 


Brooklyn, N. fY., 


























MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single or Multiple-Lift 


: ais ; * , 
Diy GASHOLDERS 
*; . Or . 


Th 


Capacity of Holder, 500,000 cu. ft. 


Complete, with Steel Tanks. 








‘e = = es aS | Be 
=== =s 6 | | BENCHES, SCRUBBERS, 
“803 CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, IRON ROOFS, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS. 


er and Steel Tank was received by (ne Logan Iron Works 
of East New York. Thecontract was completed and the 





Contractors for 
Complete Works. 


Holder was in actual use in 90 days from receipt of order. 


The order for this Tripie-Lift Hold 
from the Union Gas Light Company, 








FREDERIC EGNER, 


Gas Hingineer, GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, 


NORFOLK, VA., By JTAQUES ABADY, M. Inst. Mech. BE 
May be consalted with reference to grtimates of cost for (Incorporating F. W. Hartley’s “Gas Analyst’s Manual” and “Gas Measurement.”) 
mem atility of posed or patented ted processes; — Ninety-three TQustrations and Nine Folding Plates. Bound in Handsome Half Leather. Price, $6.50. 


ef proposed 
relati en er to 
ve pow 


wand ‘managemen | ForSale by A. M. CALLENDER & Co., 42 Pine St., New York City. 
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D. McDONALD & GO,., 


OFeeeo?T BHA LRWAY, ALBAN Y, N. Y., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, METER PROVERS AND GAUGES. 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER, 


Simple, Strong, Satisfactory. 


THE HINMAN STATION METER DRUM, 


The greatest advance that has been made in 20 
years in the ACCURATE and ECONOMICAL 
measurement of gas in large quantities. :: 2: :: 





if 











NEW YORK OFFICE: 


ALBANY OFFICE: | CHICACO OFFICE: 
561 West 47th Street. 


991 Broadway. Jefferson and Monroe Streets. 











GAS METERS 


. Adapted to ewery requirement of Service for cither 


NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL G@Q@AS 


Regular Capacity Meters 
Large Capacity Meters 
Prepayment Meters 
Iron-Case Dry Gas Meters 
Proportional Meters 
Meter Provers 


BPwPIiTTsBvoUoRe METER Co. 
East Pittsburg, Pa. 











— _ eS ee) 


sTvUsST PUBLISHED, 


CHEMISTRY OF CAS MANUFACTURE, 


Sayr” HEA HROLD Be. an Gi es 2 EP ata 
Chief Chemical Assistant at the Beckton Gas Works. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR GAS ENGINEERS, GAS MANAGERS AND STUDENTS. 


316 PAGES, 82 ENGRAVINGS AND COLORED PLATES. 


Chapter I. Preparation of Standard Solutions. II. Coal. III. Furnaces, Testing and Regulation. IV. Products of Carbonization. 
V. Analysis of Crude Coal Gas. VI. Analysis of Lime. VII. Ammonia. VIII. Analysis ofeOxide of Iron: IX. Naphthaline. 


X. Analyses of Firebricks and Fireclay. XI. Photometry and Gas Testing. XII. Carburetted Water Gas. Appendix A. Me- 


tropolis Gas. B. Miscellaneous Extracts) C. Useful Tables, etc. 
Price. £4.50. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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NATHANIEL TUFTS METER COMPANY, 


455 Commercial st. Boston, Mass. 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS, 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, ETC. 


REPAIRING OF ALL MAKES OF METERS, AND 
FITTED WITH OUR PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. 


Bi 


METERS. 


INCREASHD CAPACITY. 
INCREHASHD HEFRPICTHNCY. 


PREPAYMENT METERS, STATION METERS, METER PROVERS, ETC. 
Prompr AND CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIR WORK. 
MARYLAND METER COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE. — CHICAGO. 


You NEED ONE oR MORE OF ouR COMPLAINT METERS. 


METERS, Piain_and_ Prepayment, 


For Artificial or Natural Gas. 
Repairing All Makes and Attachments Added if Desired. 


SPECIAL METERS FOR ACETYLENE. 


KEYSTONE METER COMPANY, 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 


JUDIGIOUS ECONOMY IS EFFECTED 


5-L. IMPROVED GAS METERS. 


LOW SPEED, LARGE DIAPHRAGMS, 
STRONGER CONSTRUCTION. 
LARGER CAPACITY. 


FITTED WITH 


THE NEW YORK PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. 
STEEL BOX AND CABINET LOCK. :: :: 


NEW YORK IMPROVED METER CO., 306-310 East 47th St., New York City. 
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AMERICAN METER CO., 


NEW YORK, st. cous, PHILADELPHIA, san Francisco, CHICACO, 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Meter Provers, 
Photometrical Apparatus, Gauges, 


PREPAYMENT METERS, 


REGULAR -METERS REFITTED WITH PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENTS. 


HELME & McILHENNY, 


Established i848. -1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Ete, 


=—__—— METERS REPAIRED 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own Patents. Strong. Simple. PROMPT ATTENTION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


METRIC METAL COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS, 


Special Attention given to Repairing METERS of all Makes. 



































FACTORY AT ERIE, PA. 


CAS NGINES aud PRODUCER GAS PLANES 








ees EL a 


By R. MATHOY, M.E., 
Containing a Preface by DUGALD CLERK, F.C.S., Indorsing the Book. 


. PRACTICAL Treatise of 320 pages, Fully Illustrated by 175 Detail Illustrations, Setting 

}. Forth the Principles of Gas Engines and Producer Design, the Selection and Installa- 
tion of an Engine, Conditions of Perfect Operation, Producer Gas Engines and their Possi- 
bilities, the Care of Gas Engines and Producer Gas Plants, with a Chapter on Volatile 
Hydrocarbons and Oil Engines. e 







Price, $2.50. F'or Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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JOHN J. GRIFFIN & Co.. 


I5I3 TO 1521 RACE STREET, 


mmo UNEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. a 


GAS METERS, 


Station Meters and Apparatus 
of Every Description. 


REPAIRING CAREFULLY DONE. 


TH POSTIVE PREPAYVIENT JETER, 


500,000 OF THESE PREPAYMENT METERS ARE IN USE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, AND THE DEMAND IS 
STEADILY INGREASING. 






































if you have some ordinary meters to be repaired, send them to us 
and let us repair and convert them into prepayment meters. 
They will be a source of satisfaction and profit to you. 








SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND OUR PREPAYMENT BOOKLET. 


